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CHAPTER I. 

Can there be any age, or days, or time. 

Or tongues of men guilty so great a crime 

As wronging simple maid P 

Thou that wast yesterday without a blot — 

Thou that wast every good, and everything 

That men call blessed — 

Thou that wast always just and always blest 

In faith and promise — ^what a fall 

Is this ! To have been so, and now to be 

The only best in Yrrong and infamy ! 

Beaumont aiu) Fletcheb. 

The next day Cora awoke with the dreary feeling 
of having some unknown trouble on her mind. 
On first awaking our thoughts have somewhat 
the confusion of sleep ; but as its deep mists and 
shadows pass away^ our ills assume their tangible 
forms^ and must be dealt with as they best may. 
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2 SORROW ON THE SEA. 

The heaviest came first to Cora's mind^ — ^that 
Edmond's estrangement was not the result 
of accident^ as she had half hopecf it to be^ but 
"was cotemporary with the brightening of his 
worldly prospects; and that he was unworthy, 
therefore, of the love she had given him. 

The next vexation was her unpaid bill at the 
hotel. Bufus sent up the chambermaid to ask 
at what hour she would choose to breakfast, and, 

» 

anxious to return to Abbotsbury, she named an 
early one. 

He proposed during their morning meal that 
he should drive her over in his gig. He knew 
that she had no heavy luggage. This she 
accepted, not venturing to increase her expenses 
by thirty shiUings for the hire of a carriage. 

When she had assented, Rufus kept her wait- 
ing for him from hour to hour, till she was on 
the point of ordering a conveyance after all. She 
rang the bell, and begged to speak to the mis- 
tress of the hotel, and began hesitatingly to 
speak of the bill, and to ask for a day's credit 
before she settled it; but the landlady curtly 
replied that Mr. Helmingham had paid the bill, 
and but for that name she would not have had a 
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bed in the house. The waiter had been as in- 
discreet as Rufus had intended. 

His object in delaying to drive Cora to Abbots- 
bury was to give the idea that she had preferred 
to remain alone in his company. 

The coils of the serpent were gathering round 
in tightening folds. 

Rufiis was very agreeable and attentive to her 
comfort in their fifteen-mUe drive. He tucked 
his rug careftOly round her knees, and did not 
become irritable when its folds hung down, as 
they always do after a few minutes of movement 
— ^men ever forgetting that a woman cannot 
gra^p the covering as can the mascuHne knee, 
the woman's being already encumbered by 
drapery. ' 

He flogged his tired horse to take the sweep 
in front of the house at a good pace, believing 
that Edmond would probably look from the 
window of his father's room, which was in the 
front, and see Cora by his side, — a circumstance 
which happened precisely as Bufiis had antici- 
pated. 

Cora stepped from the gig with a beating 
h6art, and went up at once to Lady Helming- 

B 2 
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ham's sittmg-room: It was with a half doubt of 
welcome very painfial to endure, but she felt at 
the moment that anything would be preferable 
to suspense. 

Miss Louis sat on an inclined chair by her 
relative, who was lying in her usual position on 
the sofa. The face of the beautiful brunette 
was partly turned towards Lady Helmingham, 
showing the graceful sweep of her cheek, throat, 
and shoulder. Her hair was fastened in a glossy 
knot at the back of her head, and her clinging 
white muslin dress revealed the lithe perfection 
of her figure, partly concealed by the folds of a 
rich Lidian shawl, woven in a pattern of orange 
and purple flowers of satin. 

Cora stood for a moment unobserved, when 
the slight noise she made in coming forward 
attracted the attention of the ladies, and Lola 
turned the rich glory of her eyes on the rival 
beauty. 

Cora felt her heart sink at this supremacy of 
loveliness. As the artist who saw the success of 
his rival MuriUo, exclaimed, on looking at one of 
the chief works of this painter, " I die I" so Cora 
felt every taint hope of regaining her lover fade 
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from her mind at the sight of the new inmate of 
Abbotsbury. 

Very sweetly Lady Helmingham raised her 
head to offer a kiss to her former fiiend. Cora 
was comforted for a moment at the kind greet- 
ings and felt that some one^ at any events was 
pleased to see her. 

^* It will soon be luncheon time/' said the 
lady. " You had better take off your bonnet 
before the bell rings. Look at the carnations as 
you pass the stand — I think they have all struck. 
I am so glad that Mrs. Noble is so much better 
as to admit of your returning to me ;^' but the 
concluding words were partly Jost in a half- 
concealed yawn, and Cora detected the real 
indifference under the polish of good breed- 
ing. 

She washed her face, and brushed her hair, 
and put on a clean gingham dress. It was use- 
less to think of attaining the elegance of Miss 
Louis's toilette, so she strove to be content with 
being clean. 

Could Cora have known how little men notice 
the material of a pretty woman's— or indeed of 
any woman's — dress, for at the ugly ones they do 
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not look at all — she would have felt more com- 
forted. 

When the luncheon bell had summoned her to 
the dining room^ she found therein Miss Louis^ 
Captain Helmingham^ and Eufns. The latter 
gave her a meaning smile. The former rose and 
bowed stiffly, and did not seem to see the hand 
which poor Cora timidly advanced in her awk- 
wai'dness, to meet his. 

She sat down, not in her usual place, which 
Miss Louis unconsciously occupied, and felt more 
awkward in thinking the brothers observed that 
she was not sitting where she usually sat ; that 
even at the luncheon table she was supplanted. 

Captain Helmingham offered her some roasted 
partridge, first. As a daughter of a poor soldier 
she held rank, slight as it was, he remembered, 
before that of the wealthy heiress of an indigo 
planter. 

Cora, who knew nothing of the motive, was 
nevertheless rather comforted by the civility. 

Miss Louis, turning her graceful head towards 
Cora, said something of the beauty of the autumn 
foliage, and inquired if Cora had come from any 
great distance that day. 
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She knew nothing about Cora, evidently. Cora 
felt she had been too insignificant a person to be 
discussed. Miss Lola Louis had been aU-im» 
portant to her — she had been nothing to Miss 
Lola Louis; but the lady seemed sweet-tern* 
pered and well-bred^ and Cora was grateful 
for her observations^ and tried to respond to 
them. 

Excepting in o£Pering to help her to different 
dishes and wines on the table, Edmond never 
spoke to Cora. To Lola he addressed himself 
occasionaUy, and at length he enquired if she 
meant to ride that morning. 

It was fine overhead, though the roads would 
be rather destructive to the beauty of her habit. 

''Was the road very dirty by which you 
came ?" said Lola to Cora. 

" I don^t know — I did not observe/' replied 
she ; and Edmond put down her want of obser- 
vation to her interest in BuAis^ whilst the poor 
girl had been preoccupied by the thought of 
meeting Mm. 

Miss Louis accepted the offer of riding, and 
Rufus said, '' Shall you walk this morning ?'' with 
the air of an accepted lover. 
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Thank you ! I am going to remain with 
Lady Helmingham ;'^ but she felt gratefiil to him 
for not allowing her to feel left out. 

Miss Lola was to ride the horse she had been 
accustomed to ride, and was to be accompanied by 
her quondam lover. Cora's heart felt bursting. 
She waited to see them mount. Edmond placed 
Miss Louis on her horse, after looking carefully 
at the girths and the reins, lest any risk should 
endanger his beautiful companion. 

There was no make-shift habit on her lithe 
and slender figure. A gerfectly-fitting one from 
the best London tailor showed the fair propor- 
tions of the young equestrian. 

Edmond, gathering up the reins, placed them in 
her hand, and then, mounting himself, they rode 
away, without his looking back at Cora, who saw 
their departing figures through a haze of 
tears. 

She turned away hastily, for Eufus was looking 
at her with an expression of tender pity, as if he 
would have said, " I see you are suflFering from 
this man's inconstancy ; but never mind^ I will 
console you.'' 

She could not avoid passing him as he stood 
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with his back to the grand staircase^ so she went 
along a passage that led by a narrower one to 
Lady Helmingham^s sitting-room. 

Left by the housemaid carelessly till it should 
be thrown aside in some attic^ or placed on the 
bed of one of the servants, was the lamb's-wool 
rug which had occupied poor Mrs. Noble^s 
fingers for months, and cost her more shillings 
than she ever forgave herself for spending on an 
amusement so unproductive. Miss Lola^s poodle 
and Lady Helmingham^s pug had slept on and 
played with it, dragging out long pieces of the 
lamb's-wool, by which the texture was drawn up 
into coils almost inextricable. 

Corals face flushed with indignant pain at 
what seemed an insult to her mother's work. 
She took it up and locked it in her portmanteau, 
intending when she had time to herself, to try 
to replace the disturbed stitches. She then 
proceeded to the sofa of her patroness. 

^' How do you like Miss Louis V enquired the 
lady. ^' Charming, is she not ?'' 

Cora assented, and then asked if she should 
continue her reading of Thomson^s Seasons ?'* 

" Oh, yes ; of course \" said her ladyship, 
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indifferently — so indifferently, that Cora 
said, — 

" Perhaps you would prefer something else ?^' 

^' Well, Lola is reading aloud the ' Children 
of the Abbey/ but she would be . vexed if you 
went on with her book/^ 

Cora looked at the easy-chair, stiU gorgeous 
with the folds of the purple-and-orange satin 
shawl, on which the book was open, and a page 
turned down. She must not sit there, she sup- 
posed, and placed another chair for herself less 
luxuriously fiimished. 

She asked some questions about Lord Helm- 
ingham's accident, and the lady was eager to tell 
all the circumstances as far as she knew them ; 
and in enlarging on all her own grie& and 
anxieties she grew eloquent, and pleased with 
the sympathy evinced by her listener. Edmond's 
name came up frequently, and always with 
eulogium from the lips of his stepmother — ^who 
spoke of him as one of the most tender-hearted 
and truthful of his sex; and though Cora 
believed that she had reason to know the con- 
trary, it was pleasing to her generous heart to 
hear him praised. 
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She remained in Lady Helnungham^s room 
till Lola came in^ with a beautifdl tint of delicate 
colour on her olive cheeky from the glow of the 
exercise she had taken. 

She flung herself into the easy-chair^ which 
Cora rejoiced she was not compelled to vacate^ 
as she must have done had she previously occu- 
pied it. She retained her place at Lady 
Helnungham's feet^ and listened to the pretty 
babble of the ladies' voices : presently Miss 
Louis allowed her whip . to slide from her out- 
stretched knees^ just as the two gentlemen 
entered the room. Cora stooped to pick it up^ 
when Lady Helmingham exclaimed^ — 

*' Why, my dear, what a droll white spot you 
have behind your ear ! Ah, I see ! You have 
cut off a lock of hair for some lover.'' 

"Lideed, madam/' exclaimed Cora, putting 
her hand to the place, '^ I have not !" 

She flushed crimson, thinking of that which 
she had given to Edmond. But she knew that 
had been cut from the back of the neck. 

^' As you please, my dear ; only the short 
hairs tell tales." 

'^ I really cannot account for it," said Cora, 
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more and more perplexed, as she rubbed her 
finger over the denuded spot. 

BuAis stood looking on with a meaning smile. 
Miss Louis was tranquilly indiflferent, and Ed- 
mond's face wore an expression of pain and eon- 
tempt. An awkward silence fell on the party, 
till Bufus challenged his brother to a game of 
billiards, and they left the room together. 

Cora felt more puzzled than ever on trying to 
think what could have happened to her head. 
She began to express her wonder to Lady Helm- 
ingham, who cut her short by saying that it 
could not be believed that she was unconscious 
how she lost a lock of her hair, though she 
might have reasons for wishing to conceal it. 

Cora, grieved and offended that her truth was 
questioned, wbb sHent ; aud remained painfoUy 
perplexed, feeling herself in disgrace, and thus cut 
off jfrom the pleasant chatter of the other two. 

After an unsocial game of billiards — ^in which 
Edmond played badly and lost, Bufiis left the 
room, leaving his brother looking listlessly from 
the window into the park. Had his thoughts 
shaped themselves into words, they would have 
stood thus, — 
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'' I wonder when I shall get my appoinment. 
I cannot bear this. It was indelicate in her to 
return and insult me before my face by the 
devotion they show towards each other. Ha ! ha ! 
clever girl V^ and he laughed bitterly. '^ She 
travelled down with me^ and comes back with my 
brother 1'" 

The bell rang in his father's bed-chamber^ and 
he remembered that he ought to have gone to 
sit with him ; he left the room for that purpose^ 
and trod on something soft. On stooping to 
pick it up, he found it to be a piece of white 
paper, folded, and on opening it he discovered a 
lock of Kght-brown hair, the counterpart of one 
he had till lately carried in his breast, and which 
even now was safely treasured in his desk. The 
paper was inscribed inside, " From Cora,*' with 
the date of the previous night. I do not know 
which feeling was most painful, Edmond's 
jealousy, or his conviction that Cora's love was 
unvalued by his brother* 

*' I will keep this for the present ; perhaps I 
may settle all my accounts with that young man 
ere long.'' And he put it carefully away in his 
waistcoat-pocket. 
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The evening passed in the company of 
Lady Helmingham, Miss Louis, Cora, and 
Bufus. 

Edmond spent it in his father's room, from 
whence the medical men did not think it prudent 
that Lord Helmingham should at present be re- 
moved, lest his irritable brain should suffer 
from the sights and sounds of domestic associa- 
tion. 

Lola went to the piano, and sang one of her 
low, musical songs, and looked more beautiful 
whilst singing. 

Bufus listened, and showed by eloquent looks 
that he was fuller of admiration of Cora than of 
her rival. Lady Helmingham liked to ob- 
serve rare loveliness, and was content to look 
on. 

Cora felt grateful to Bufiis, though her mind 
was full of distress and perplexity. She perceived , 
that Lady Helmingham suspected her of an un- 
truth, and did not see by what arguments she 
could convince her of her innocence. She did fiiot 
see Edmond again that evening; and she 
had a fresh mortification, in going to her room, 
to find that she was not to occupy the bed- 
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chamber she had preyiously slept in^ because 
Miss Louis had wished her maid to sleep close to 
her ; and Cora's portmanteau had to be removed 
a story higher. 

*' Oh, I wish I had never come ! Everjrthing 
is going wrong!'' . and she thought with re- 
pentant tenderness of her mother's large hazel 
eyes, which had always looked at her so 
kindly. 

■ 

'^ I see him ; yet I seem miles away from him. 
He never cared for me. I will speak to him. I 
will ask him to give me back that lock of hair* 
Heartless, cruel man !" and she sobbed herself 
to sleep, somewhat relieved that she had resolved 
on something. 

The next morning she found that Captain 
Helmingham had ridden over to Ipswich, to take 
his place in the coach for London on the follow- 
ing day. 

He had broken the intelligence to his father, 
on the previous evening, that his attendance at 
the Admiralty was necessary. 

Lord Helmingham wished all ships, and 
Lords of the Admiralty with them, in the 
bottom of the Bed Sea. He desired that Edmond 
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would remain at home^ and fall in love with 
Lola Louis. 

" She is a beautiful girl, Edmond/' 

*' Very/' was the quiet reply. 

" A magnificent, fortune.'* 

*' So I understand.'^ 

'^ Her husband will be a fortunate man." 

" I hope he may be worthy of the blessing.'' 

'^Then why not ensure that point, by marry- 
ing her yourself?" 

^^ My dear father, I do not believe so lightly 
of the lady as to think I could succeed, when she 
has shown me no proof of preference. I have no 
intention of marrying at all; certainly, not at 
present; and when I do enter into that holy state, it 
will be with an Englishwoman of untainted blood." 

'^ What do you mean ?" 

" That Miss Lola has East Indian blood in her 
veins, and, exquisitely beautiful as she is, I would 
rather marry a tumed-up nose, freckle-faced 
Saxon girl." 

'^ I never understood," observed Lord Helm- 
ingham, " the objection to what is vulgarly called 
^ black blood.' Miss Lola Louis is wonderfully 
handsome, both in face and figure. I understand 
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that she is exceedingly amiable. Why should a 
man object to make her the mother of his 
children?^' 

^ I have been too long on the Indian station 
not to respect the convictions — ^I will not call 
them prejudices — of my countrymen, as to half- 
castes. The qualities of an East Indian are, for 
the most part, not such as one would like to 
see repeated in his children. They are, with 
some grand exceptions, guileful, indolent, and 
treacherous. These qualities are not neutralized 
by the admixture of Anglo-Saxon blood. Putting 
the mental qualities aside, the son or daughter 
of Miss Louis by a European may resemble 
her Indian grandfather or grandam, and come 
out with a skin of mahogany and with blubber 
Kps.'' 

'' Is this possible V 

" Yes I by some extraordinary process, Nature 
often misses one generation, and then reasserts 
herself in the next.'^ 

Lord Helmingham mused over this. He 
wondered whether Eufus could fancy marrying 
her ; and thought that her thousands might do 
a great deal towards " washing a blackamoor 
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white ^' in the opinion of society. With Ed- 
monds however, the case seemed hopeless, and he 
forbore to press it. 

He spoke then of alterations and improve- 
ments to be made in his newly-acquired estates, 
and Edmond looked at his father touchingly and 
sadly, rejoicing for him that he should have 
recovered to have the pleasure of planning, and 
with a sigh that his own unhappiness made him 
insensible to the advantages of the future. But 
his sense of duty made him simulate an interest 
which he did not feel ; and his father was happier 
in his society than he had ever been before, and 
more eager that Edmond should give up his pro- 
fession and return to live with him at Abbotsbury, 
unlike the majority of fathers with large landed 
estates, who are generally supposed to look with 
jealousy on their eldest sons and probable suc- 
cessors. 

When the next day Edmond had ridden to 
Ipswich to book his place in the coach, the cham- 
bermaid at the hotel desired to speak to him, and 
asked hiTn if a young lady who had slept there a 
few nights previously were not staying at Abbots- 
bury. 
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On the reply of Edmond in the aflSrmative,. 
she produced a small ruby wrapt in paper, which 
she said she thought mujst belong to the lady, 
and might have fallen out of some sleeve-buttons 
of her night clothes. 

'' When did you say you found it ?'' 

" When I made the bed, sir/^ 

'^ Thank you. Yes, it belongs to the lady, I 
believe. I remember now she said something ' 
about having lost one.^^ And with a face as 
white as ashes he gave the girl half-a-crown for 
her trouble. 

He had recognised the stone at once as having 
belonged to some-sleeve buttons of Rufus's. He 
would be quite sure ; however, and he galloped 
back with a whirlwind of passion in his breast,, 
compared to which the storms that desolate 
whole countries would have seemed tame. 

When he reached home he inquired after 
his brother — " Where is Mr. Helming- 
ham?^' 

" Mr. Euftis is in his room, sir.*^ 

Captain Helmingham sought him there, un- 
conscious how he ascended the stairs. He was 
compelled to stop for a moment at the door to 
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beat down the suffocating rage whicli seemed to 
stop the action of his hearty and would^ he 
feared, prevent his articulation. But the hesita- 
tion was but instantaneous. He rushed in, every 
fibre trembling with agitation. 

Bufus was reclining in his cachmere dressing- 
gown, richly padded and lined with purple silk, 
reading "Tom Jones.^' 

He looked the perfection of gentle, refined 
beauty and indolence. His slippers were em- 
broidered, his stockings were of silk, for he was 
arrayed as those young men mostly dress who 
do not think it necessary to pay for their 
luxuries. 

On the dressing-table lay the sleeve-buttons, 
one ruby absent. 

" It is yours, then *i" said Edmond, in a hoarse 
voice, with a white, quivering lip. 

" Yes,'' drawled his brother, '^ I call it mine, 
though if every one had his own I believe Bun- 
dall and Bridge might claim it.'' 

'* You have lost one of the stones," said 
Edmond in a tone so unnatural that Bufus 
looked up astonished. 

" Yes, my dear fellow — ^badly set, no doubt ; 
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thafs the way those scoundrels serve younger 
sons — ^high prices and bad workmanship/' 

'' Here is the missing ruby/' 

'' Ah V' rejoined Rufus^ languidly^ *' so it is/' 

''Do you know where you lost it?" cried 
Edmonds in a voice of thimder. 

" Don't holloa^ my dear Edmond/' replied the 
younger brother, placing his white hands to his 
ears ; '' I am not deaf. How the deuce should I 
know where I lost it ? Had I done so I should 
have picked it up, for it is too valuable to leave 
on the floor/' 

He rose as he said this, for there was some- 
thing so menacing in his brother's tone that he 
did not like to be taken at a disadvantage. 

''It was found in Miss Noble's bed at 
the hotel where you slept. Scoundrel!" he 
muttered deep under his breath, and seizing 
Rufus by the collar of his shirt he shook 
him violently and flung him across the room. 
The tightened collar made a purple line on 
his fair throat, and then, luckily for Bufas, 
the buttons gave way and permitted him to 
breathe again. 

He recovered himself instantly, aroused to in- 
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creased rancour from the violence to which he 
had been subjected, — 

" What the devil is it to you if I choose to 
sleep with a pretty girl ? She prefers being my 
mistress to being your wife — ^very kind of her, 
and very good taste, too, I think/^ 

Edmond was taller, more heavily built than 
Kufus; and rendered superhumanly strong by 
passion, he walked up to his brother, with the 
thought in his heart that he would strangle 
him. 

Rufus confronted him, pale as death, with 
the coiu*age that animates the rat which, driven 
into a comer, turns on the terrier about to 
worry it. 

" You are my mother's child ! I must not kill 
you; but never more shall one roof cover us.'* 
He left the room, and Bufas sank again into 
liis easy chair. 

'^ Bless me V^ he exclaimed, '^ this blustering 
fellow has marked me on the throat — ^'tis well 
-'tis no worse. These scenes are very agitating */^ 
and he arranged the glorious clusters of curls 
on his brow, and bathed his neck with eau-de- 
cologne. 
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Then lie delicately anointed the bruised skin 
of his throat -with pomade divine, and tried to 
resume his interest in '' Tom Jones/' which was 
not difficulty as he did not read for the story, 
which was familiar to him, but to chuckle over 
the satirical observations on human nature to 
be found in its pages, mostly at the be- 
giiming of the chapters. 

He had little fear of any reconciliation now 
between Edmond and Cora. He gave a little 
laugh when he thought that Providence had 
aided his schemes fpr blackening the character 
of that young lady by an accident of which he 
was really not aware. 

Cora had slept soundly, fatigued by her long 
journey, and B/ufos after opening the door softly, 
by slipping the top and bottom bolt, had taken 
a pair of scissors from her dressing table and 
cut oflE a piece of her hair from behind her 
ear. 

In moving the bolt he had unconsciously 
pressed the sleeve button against the door and 
loosened the stone, which, when he leant over 
the bed,. in the act of cutting Cora's hair, had 
dropped into it. 
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Of this fact he was not aware till Edmond's 
aceiisation. He had observed the absence of the 
stone, but thought he had lost it in driving Cora 
in his gig from Bury. 



CHAPTER II. 

you do wrong my honest, simple tmth — 
Myself and my affections are as pnre 
As those chaste flames that bum before the shrine 
Of the great Dian. 

Co&A waited and watched for an opportunity of 
speaking to Edmond. She would try to break 
down this wall of ice which had firozen up be- 
tween them. He should speak to her. He 
should return the hair. She would watch his 
face to see what expression revealed or might 
reveal the thoughts passing in his mind — ^whether 
anger, distrust, or indifference. 

She watched his return from Ipswich. She 
stood in the pathway; but he galloped by her 
with headlong speed. She waited till he rushed 
from his brother's room. He would have passed 
her, but she placed her hand on his arm. He 
shook her off; and then stood looking at her with 
eyes aflame. 
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'^What do you want with me?" he said, 
hoarsely. 

Cora tried to speak; but though her lips 
moved, no voice came from them. She was like 
a poor starved kitten, which having no power to 
produce a sound, still opens its mouth to form 
a piteous cry. 

'' What do you want ?'' he repeated. 

'^ That lock of hair,'* she articulated, at 
last. 

'' Only one lock, madam ? You are moderate. 
I have it in my power to oblige you with 
two.'' 

" What can you mean ?" said Gora, scared 
by the fiiry of his manner. 

''I will return everything I have of yours, 
and I trust in heaven that I may never see 
you again I" he cried, as he disappeared into 
his room. 

When he had shut the door, he proceeded 
to pack his clothes hurriedly. He could not 
leave till night, and he must spend some time 
with his father. 

Cora proceeded to Lady Helmingham's sitting- 
room, stunned by the conduct of her former 
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lover. She had had her wish, and, like other 
gratified wishes, it had ended in disappoint- 
ment. 

Seemingly, he had chosen to ignore her jnst 
claims on his notice by anger, which she fancied 
might be simulated to terrify her, as she conld 
imagine no just reason — ^no reason at all, for its 
existence. 

She passed into Lady Helmingham's room. 
Outside on the gravel she heard the voice of 
RuAis, in cheerful tones, for he had not chosen 
to indulge in disagreeable recollections, and had 
gone from his room into the garden without 
waiting to exchange his dressing-gown for a 
morning dress. 

Lola was standing at the window, smiling, 
her rounded cheeks showing dimples, as she 
stretched her hand for an October peach which 
he presented to her. Lady Helmingham having 
one already resting on the palm of her right hand, 
which she was daintily peeling with the tips of 
the fingers of her left hand. Rufus a few days 
previously had covered these peaches on the 
sunny side with a thin coat of white wax, in 
the shape of the initials of each lady's Christian 
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name. Cora had been absent at the time^ or 
that politest of young men would hare doctored 
a peach for her also. As it was^ he did not 
perceiye^ standing without, that she was feeling 
wounded and cut off firom the small interests 
and amusements of the family circle. 

She had one point of time towards which her 
.thoughts turned incessantly — she should hear 
something from Edmond. He would enclose 
the lock of hair, entreated for with such pas- 
sionate earnestness, now to be flimg back with 
such contumely. He would send it before he 
left home, she hoped. Perhaps there would be 
something indicative of his present cause of 
anger, unless his fury were feigned to give a 
colour to his changed affections. It seemed 
more like the rage of jealousy than the offspring 
of indifference. 

They dined together, a party of four — ^Miss 
Louis, Captain Helmingham, Bufus, and her- 
self — ^but the brothers did not exchange a word, 
neither did Edmond address a single observa- 
tion to her. He spoke quietly and gravely to 
Miss Louis occasionally, and then silence pre- 
vailed ; for insolent as Kufus was. he dared not 
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irritate his brother by any open attentions to 
Cora. 

Captain Helmingbam rose when the ladies 
left the table; and proceeded to his father's 
room. He left it for a few minutes only to 
bid his stepmother and Miss Louis farewell. 

With her heart beating until she felt choked, 
Cora stood in the shadow of the passage. Surely 
he would shake hands with her ; he could not 
refuse so usual a ceremony. Her eyes met his 
with such a painful yearning for love — for ex- 
planation — expressed in their agonized lids, that 
had not Edmond believed her to be an abandoned 
girl and a first-rate actress, striving to win him 
back as the heir to a future title, his heart must 
have melted. As it was, he turned away with 
indifference, and sought his father's presence 
once more. He had the locks of hair and the 
letter which he believed she had addressed to 
him, containing the words *' It is true,^^ which 
had deprived him of every shadow of hope, 
enclosed in an envelope. 

As Rufus did not wish the quarrel between 
himself and Edmond to become known to the 
household, he left the room to allow it to be 
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supposed he had accompanied his brother to the 
door for a few last words of affectionate leave- 
taking. 

As the footman stood by the opened door to 
allow Edmond to pass into the darkness to his 
gig^ he received the small packet from Edmond^ 
who said, merely, ^^ For Miss Noble/' and went 
out. 

Rufiis saw it ; and, taking it from the man's 
liand, said, '^ I am going np ; I will give it to 
Miss Noble,'' and was about to put it in his 
pocket ; but a pair of anxious eyes and watchfiil 
ears saw the edges of the paper, and heard the 
low voice of her serpent>like enemy. 

'^ Here am I ; give it to me. Give it at 
once," she said, driven to desperation ; for 
Bufus, seeing he was detected, began playfully 
to hold it out at arm's-length before her face, 
so that she could not a,ttain it; and as she 
stretched her arms to reach it, he changed 
hands, then placing it behind him, then on his 
head. He heard the distant grating of the 
wheels of Edmond's gig on the gravel, and 
fancied all was safe, and at length he allowed 
Cora to take it from his clasped hand. 
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She was flushed with rage and disappoint- 
ment at the delay, and went at once to her 
room at the top of the house to examine its 
contents. There were the two locks of hair and 
the letter — a letter in her handwriting as was 
evident on the envelope, and with its enclosure, 
^^ It is true" Had she ever written these words 
in a dream ? She could not tell in the con- 
fusion of her thoughts. She felt sure she had 
never, addressed them to Edmond. To what 
terrible or disgraceful act had these words 
confessed ? She must tell Edmond she had 
never sent them to him; that the cover had 
only contained the verses he had desired her 
to return. 

He was gone ! He would sail before any 
explanation could reach him. The avenue ! 
If she could run along the avenue, she might 
yet reach him, as the road wound round a con- 
siderable distance. O that she could fly over the 
intervening space ! She was in a thin evening 
dress ; but she did not think of her uncovered 
throat and naked shoulders. She caught up her 
embarrassing train, and rushed down the back 
stairs into the park. 
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There was a moon ; but it was muffled up in 
white mist. Mist himg over the giant trees and 
made indistinct the form of the noble avenue^ 
which was dark and massive from the interlaced 
branches^ though the leaves had mostly fallen^ 
and formed^ soaked by the fog^ a pulpy and 
sponge-like bed, into which her feet sank deep at 
every step. 

Here and there a large yellow leaf of the horse- 
chesnut spread its fingers^ like the powerless and 
placid hand of a dead giant. The fog muffled 
all distant sounds and hid the termination of 
the broad avenue. Everything seemed ghost> 
like and indistinct^ like objects fancied in 
dreams. 

She heard only her own panting breathy as 
she toiled over the intervening space^ uncertain 
whether the carriage which was conveying her 
lover had already passed the park-gate at its 
termination. 

In the extremity of her anxiety she did not 
stop to consider what Edmond would think of 
her if she succeeded in arresting his progress. 
She would clear herself from this mysterious 
charge^ or die. 
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She began to think that this last would be her 
fate. 

The veins of her forehead seemed ready to 
burst; her breath came in quick jerks; her knees 
bent under her. She became aware that even 
should she succeed in reaching the road she 
should be unable to articulate the name which 
was ever rising from her heart to her Ups ; and 
the audible sound of it was now imperative if she 
ever hoped to clear herself from the terrible 
meshes which deceit had woven round her. Who 
had done her this dishonour she knew not. And 
now she had no time to care. 

'^ Let me reach him I Let me reach him !'* 
was her wordless, breathless prayer. 

She reaches the gate; the gig passes on 
swiftly; she tries to cry aloud, but no sound 
comes from her lips ; she strives to undo the 
gate. It is locked ; that entrance being seldom 
used. ' 

Edmond drives on, unconscious of the white, 
ghostly figure that has sunk on the wet grass, 
which grows tall and rank at the bottom of the 
unused gate. 

Bodily suffering, sometimes coming as a half- 

YOL. II. D 
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blessings to extinguish that which is mental^ now 
exerted its supremacy. 

She could not breathe^ and felt as if she must 
die in the effort to do so. She had fallen for- 
ward on her face, but now turned on her side to 
try to catch some air — air that the fog made 
thick and suffocating. She could not think ; for 
a thousand hammers seemed beating in her 
brain. 

But as she looked up, the cold, filmy moon 
seemed to regard her with tranquillizing pity, 
and chilled her burning brow, and stilled her 
throbbing pulses. She staggered up and leaned 
against the gate. She was becoming quiet — 
very quiet, from exhaustion. 

We have often been struck with the wisdom 
of a lady who published her history in ''Peregrine 
Pickle,*' under the title of the Memoirs of a 
Lady of Quality; these memoirs have the 
air of truth which makes a real portrait interest- 
ing, if correctly painted, even if the object be 
indifferent to us. 

Her lover having ceased to care for her, whilst 
she worshipped him still madly, she used daily 
to get on a horse, and ride thirty miles, till she 
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had to be lifted from it &om exhaustion^ and 
carried to bed, where she slept heavily without 
the agony of thought. When it returned with 
renewed force with her renovated power, she 
mounted a fresh horse, and for months exhausted 
her strength in this manner, tiU the keenness of 
her misery had worn away. 

A similar insensibility had now taken posses- 
sion of Cora. 

Then she became aware of a sensation of cold, 
and she cowered down and clasped her knees with 
her arms, and rested her brow on them. Her 
teeth began to chatter. She wondered if any 
one would miss her if she remained there all 
night. No one, probably. Miss Louis was gene* 
rally talking and laughing with Lady Helming- 
ham and Rufas. Lord Helmingham would be 
attended by his valet and nurse. They would 
think she was gone to bed, if indeed they thought 
at all about her. 

" No, no one cares V^ she replied : cold shud- 
derings succeeding each other in her exhausted 
frame. 

She thought of her mother and Mai^aret; 
they knew nothing of her trouble, and she there- 

D 2 
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fore could not seek from them consolation. She 
did not much care to return to the house ; she 
would stay where she was. What if she died 
in the night on the cold herbage? Ah! Edmond 
would never know that she had not written those 
words then. She must get up and go to the 
house. She remembered having thrust both the 
hair and the letter into the small top drawer of 
her bureau. Lucidly it locked in the act of 
falling to, and the kfey was in her pocket. 

She could hardly stand, and staggering against 
the gate, remained motionless, for moving through 
the mist was a dark figure approaching her. 
She seemed too wretched to have much fear 
of any one ; but it might possibly be a ser- 
vant sent out to seek her, and she felt ashamed 
of having been detected in an effort to obtain a 
final interview with Captain Helmingham. 

The man came up straight to the gate, and 
Cora saw it was Rufiis. She did not speak, and 
withdrew her hand, of which he would have 
possessed himself. 

'^ Good heavens. Miss Noble ! What can you 
be doing here ? and so cold ! You will die ! 
you are shivering I" 
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He was full of pity for the bodily distress of 
this fair young creature, with whose happiness he 
had so ruthlessly tampered. 

She tried to speak, but only stammered out 
some meaningless words. 

In a moment he had stripped himself of his 
dress coat and covered her shoulders — ^those 
faultless shoulders, and well-developed bosom, 
so cruelly exposed to the damp night. Her dress 
was clinging to her slender figure from its 
saturation by the mist, which was as heavy 
as drizzling rain. 

She strove to put aside the covermg, but 
Rufus was imperative. 

'^ Can you walk, or shall I carry you ?" he said, 
and Cora replied by stumbling, rather than walk- 
iiig^ l>y liis side. 

He had passed one arm round her waist, 
under the coat, which he grasped over her bosom 
with the other — 

^^ Did you succeed in reaching him ?'^ he said, 
too anxious to know the truth to wait for its 
revelation by accident. 

" N — o" replied Cora, shuddering. 

" Ah ! you must talk to me as a friend 
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to-morrow/' said this guileful young man. '^ I 
feared there was some misunderstanding/' 

'^ Mr. Helmingham !''cried Cora, fireeing herself 
suddenly from his supporting arm, and throwing 
off the coat with which he had enveloped her, 
'' tell me ! have pity ! you must know ! There 
is some dreadful scheme at work to separate 
Edmond from me. Oh ! Mr. Helmingham, I 
love him so dearly \" Bufus suppressed an 
exclamation of rage. " So dearly ! He gave 
me back my letter — ^not mine excepting in the 
cover. I never wrote the inside. Oh ! pray ! 
for pity get a horse and ride after him — ^tell 
him that I never wrote that letter. Ask him 
to what question it is an answer. Do this, and 
I will bless you to my dying day.'' 

" Listen to me, my dear Miss Noble. I must 
get you safely to the house, and to your room. 
I will take care to see Edmond myself before he 
leaves Ipswich to-morrow morning." 

'' Oh ! go to-night !" cried Cora, with the 
selfishness of grief. 

'' Give me my earnest of future reward," 
replied he, kissing her passionately; for the 
sight of her, and the touch, made the evil 
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feelings of the man predominate over his 
pity. 

'' Let me go ! let me go 1^' she screamed^ and 
they were too near the house now for her cries 
to be uttered without their being audible to its 
inmates. 

"Forgive me, Cora; I forgot myself; I wiD 
go. I will see him before we meet again.'' 

He saw her ascend the stairs, and then went 
down as if he were directing his steps to the 
stables ; but in reality he went by a circuitous 
route to Lady Helmingham's sitting-room to 
exchange a good night with the beautiful Lola, 
who seemed to appreciate his attentions far more 
than did Miss Noble. 

Cora went to her room and flung off her 
wet clothes, and put on her dressing-gown and 
slippers. She wanted to think quietly. She 
wanted to listen uninterruptedly. The insult 
offered by the forced caress of Bufus, made her 
doubt his sincerity ; but, " Would he go ? Would 
he tell the truth to Edmond, if he did go ?'' She 
listened so intently that she seemed to hear the 
beating of her heart, and fancied that she 
detected the sound of horse's hoofs on the gravel. 
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If it were so, he was gone on her errancL She 
could not be sure. She must wait till the next 
morning to be convinced. She might as well 
rest herself oh her bed till then. The moon 
shed its misty light on the pillow on which she 
laid her throbbing head. She thought she 
would leave her candle burning, but the end of 
the wax-light was short and soon burnt out. 

She lay therefore in darkness, repeating me- 
chanically, '^ It is true, it is true.'^ Mechani- 
cally, too, memory supplied the succeeding words, 
''It is true that I love you.^' Yes, she had 
written those words. She remembered them 
now in her MS. book. She had not seen it 
since her return to Abbotsbury — ^had not thought 
of it. Where could the book be ? 

She got out of bed, and tried to discover by 
touch whether it was on the small bookshelf in 
her room. Then she remembered where it used 
to be placed in the bedroom which she had occu- 
pied before the advent of Miss Louis and her 
maid, and took it for granted that the servant, 
in removing her property to the garret, had not 
observed that the small, shabby-looking volume 
was also hers. 
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She would get up as soon as it might be light. 
Alas 1 it was not yet midnight^ and now^ in the 
beginning of November, there would be no light 
to speak of for six hours. She could not wait 
for that. She got up, and determined to feel 
her way to Lady Helmingham's sitting-room to 
try to obtain a light. The wax candles would 
be left on the tables, and there might be warmth 
enough in the decaying embers to rekindle the 
flame. 

She sought for her clothes, lest she should be 
detected. Did any one hear her step, she would 
say that she was sleepless, and wanted a candle. 

She felt her way downstairs, and found the 
handle of the door, heing very caieM to avoid 
noise, as Lady Helmingham slept in the next 
chamber to the sitting room. 

There was still a red glow of embers in the 
grate, and with some difl&culty she contrived to 
ignite a bit of paper, which revealed where the 
candles stood, and enabled her to possess herself 
of one, which she lighted. 

She went on tip-toe, shielding the flame with 
her hand, to the door of her former room, which 
she tried gently, and found to be unfastened. 
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The sleeper stirred^ and spoke inaudiblv^ but 
did not awake ; and Cora went to tlie shelf, on 
which her manuscript book used to Ue. It was 
not there. She must wait tiU morning, after aU, 
she feared ; but there was a sudden hope that, if 
Bufus had really gone to Ipswich, she might look 
for it in his room. 

She went to the door, but it was closed, and 
she dared not try the handle; and she then 
returned to the lady^s-maid's room to look once 
more on the table and on the top of the drawers. 
The insensibility of the sleeper persuaded her 
that she could do this with impunity. 

On the dressing-table was the work-basket, 
containing aU her sewing materials— thimbles, 
scissors, lace. On a chair was the unfinished 
dress she had been trimming for her mistress. 
Cora looked at the satin and lace with in- 
difference. Her heart was too much disquieted 
to give way to any feminine instincts. How 
happy that girl was, compared to her 1 How 
soundly she slept 1 Cora felt that she might pxdl 
her hair, shake her shoulder, and she would not 
awake. She might take her scissors, and cut off 
half her hair without disturbing her. 
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A sudden thouglit flashed on lier mind^ whicli 
flushed her brow crimson^ and then left her as 
pale as death, ^or some deviUsh scheme Bufus 
had been in her room^ whilst she slept, and cut 
off the lock' of hair^ which he had doubtless 
passed off on Edmond as her gift. She trembled 
so much^ that she sat down to consider this. 

When could it have been? Not at Abbots- 
bury; for there was but one door to her bed- 
room^ which she always bolted on the inside. 
Besides^ Lady Helmingham had observed the 
deficient spot on the first day of her arrival. It 
must have been at the hotel. To whom should 
she carry these new-bom suspicions? Lady 
Hehningham did not show her the degree of 
kindness which Cora had received from her before 
the advent of Miss Louis. She had exhibited 
as much disbelief of her statement as any lady 
coxdd; consistently with good manners^ with 
respect to the missing lock of hair. 

She retired slowly to her own room, but not 
to sleep. Of one thing she felt certain: she 
could not remain under the same roof with such a 
fiend as she suspected Bufus to be. His insult a 
few hours previously — offered to her when so 
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helpless and suflFering — was reason enongli for 
her returning home. Alas ! how poverty cramped 
and hampered her free movements. She should 
be a burthen to those dear ones at home. She 
could not help it. She must go. Lady Helm- 
ingham did not care for her society now; his 
lordship was not well enough to leave his room ; 
Edmond was gone — gone, believing she knew not 
what against her ! She felt her head become 
giddy with her anxiety and distress. 

'^ Why should I be so poor V^ she cried, de- 
fiantly. ^^ The lace trimming of that dress the 
maid was finishing for Miss Louis cost enough 
to make me wealthy for a year. And poor 
manmia, too V — ^but poverty faded jfrom her mind 
in the perplexity which disturbed her with regard 
to Edmond's loss of esteem. 

In all her sufi^ering she had this consolation,— 
he had evidently believed that he had good grounds 
for his conduct. It had resulted not from in- 
difference but from indignation. She took out 
the letter to look at it once more — there was one 
proof that the forgery had been executed at Ab- 
botsbury. 

The writing was on finer paper than she pos- 
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sessed at home; the texture was different^ a& 
was the water-mark. Her spirits rose as she felt 
herself about to imravel the plot against her. 
She wished to examine the writing by daylight 
and with a glass. 

Before she had left Abbotsbury Edmond had 
given his stepmother a miniature engraving of 
the Crucifixion, which he told her contained in the 
glory round the head, the Lord's prayer. A 
magnifying glass accompanied the gift, very 
minute in size, but exceedingly powerful in its- 
magnifying power. 

Both the engraving and magnifier had been put 
away in the drawer of an Indian cabinet, and Cora 
in her sleeplessness descended from her room a 
second time to see if it might be still there. 

She opened the door noiselessly and possessed 
herself of it, and returned again to her room. 
In confirmation of her suspicions that the words 
had been traced, she perceived, on applying 
the glass, the marks of slight pencil lines, which 
the ink had not covered thoroughly or truly 
in the effort of the pen to follow their guidance. 

She only wanted now to go into the bed- 
room of Rufus, to seek the manuscript book 
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from whicli she believed the letters had been 
traced. Then she would write to Edmond and 
tell him all she suspected — all she knew. 

She sat up watching the sky till the faint 
dawn at six o'clock^ and then wrapped herself in 
a warm shawl and went towards the stables. She 
thus expected to discover whether Bufiis had been 
to Ipswich, and if so, whether he had returned. 

She walked up and down outside the builduig 
for an hour, finding it impossible to judge by any 
indication of footprints whether a horse had been 
out recently, as the courtyard was paved, and the 
gravel leading to it was too hard to receive im- 
pressions. 

At length the head groom appeared, carrying 
a massive key in his hand. He went along the 
line of doors, unlocking each. He touched his 
hat to Cora, with an observation, — 
Up early. Miss V' 

Do you keep the stables locked all night ? 
Can no one get in? Is it not dangerous in case of 
fire.'^ 

'^ "Why, you see. Miss, I sleep over the coach- 
house, so I should soon be able to take the 
horses out.^' 
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'' Do you keep the young gentlemen^s horses 
locked up also ?*' 

'^ Well, Mr. Helmingham's I do. The cap'en 
drove his horse and gig to Ipswich, and I heard 
he had sold them to an agent there j seeing as 
how he is going to sea, where they don^t want 
such things, they says. Mr. Rufus* two horses 
are here — ^I'm just going to feed them, Miss.'^ 

Cora was satisfied. Bufus had not attempted 
to perform his promise to her. She returned to 
the house just in time to avoid Bufds, who came 
towards the stables, rode out, and came past the 
house an hour later, his horse covered with foam, 
to give Cora the idea that he had just returned 
from Ipswich, trusting that the exhaustion and 
fatigue she had suffered on the previous night 
would have rendered her too helpless to rise 
early enough to detect the imposition. 

Cora, however, had seen his departure, and 
had taken advantage of it to proceed to his 
room, in search of her book. It was half 
hidden under many others, and nothing but 
keen sight and familiarity with the dull colour of 
the old volume enabled her to detect it. 

She was going to leave the room, till she re- 
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membered tliat the paper-case miglit contain some- 
thing confirmatory of the fact of the forgery. 

In this surmise she was correct. 

On a torn half-sheet she found traces of the 
words over and over repeated. The whole of the 
sentence was lightly traced in pencil ; but the 
pen had sputtered in going over the '' true/' and 
the patient caHgrapher had recommenced his 
labours. 

A small comer had been dissevered firom the 
half-sheet in tearing it oSy and Cora thought 
that the projecting fragment might be on the 
part she possessed. She looked carefully on the 
sheets of blotting-paper, and found it transferred 
slightly, but so that the words were indi- 
cated. She « took the blotting-book and tore 
out the sheet to carry it away also. Bufus 
would not miss it, she hoped. Did he accuse 
her, she could retort with her charges against 
him. 

Now she was eager to get back inter her room, 
she wanted to fit the half sheets to each other, 
and to hold the letter to the light over the page 
from which it had been traced. 

The words fitted exactly, and. armed with 
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these proofs slie became auxious to commumcate 
with Edmond^ and to clear herself from the dis- 
graceful suspicion cast on her by his brother. 
She could not remain in the same house with 
Bufiis ; she must return home. She would seek 
an interview with Lady Helmingham as soon as 
she awoke. 

Cora hoped that her ladyship would pay her if 
she made the leavetaking a final one. In the 
fever of her mind every other consideration was 
absorbed in tlie necessity she felt in righting 
herself in the eyes of her lover. Love made her 
so selfish ; her mother^s and Margarets struggles 
with poverty — struggles to be increased by the 
consequences of her act in giving up her position 
at Abbotsbury — seemed nothing in her eyes, 
compared to her unhappy and thwarted love for 
Edmond. 
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CHAPTER III. 

In thoxiglits so bold can little minds engage, 
^d in soffc bosoms swell sncb migbty rage P 

Whatever friendship or liking may exist be- 
tween two women, the seeds of discord are always 
latent. If there be similarity of tastes, there will 
be also small rivalries, very subversive of con- 
tinued concord. 

The course* of liking was beginning to suflFer 
from small breaks and breaches between Lady 
Helmingham and her beautiful relative. 

A box of jewellery had been sent from London 
on approval to Miss Louis, containing amongst 
other things a small watch set with precious 
stones, of which the hours were indicated by cer- 
tain bars of music forming a perfect air at the 
conclusion of every eighth hour. Swiss watches 
were rarities in England before the conclusion of 
the Peninsular war, and both ladies were wealthy 
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enoughto purchase this very expensivetoy,andboth 
longed to possess it ; as the box had been sent for 
by Miss Louis^ she insisted on the prior right of 
choice. Lady Hehningham felt that as an invalid 
she ought to be indulged in her fancy for this toy ; 
but she was too dignified to urge this claim^ and 
the watch was appropriated by her young 
relative. 

In the course of the evening Miss Louis ex- 
pressed an opinion that the ribbons which were 
run through the muslin wrapping dress of her 
hostess were of an unbecoming colour. This 
Lady Helmingham^ already irritated by the 
watch question^ resented silently^ and began to 
think that Cora was by far the more agreeable 
companion of the two. Consequently^ when on 
the following morning Cora asked for an inter- 
view, and expressed a wish to return home. Lady 
Helmingham looked as she felt, exceedingly sorry, 
and asked why she wished to leave Abbotsbury. 
To this Cora replied, that as her ladyship had a 
companion she had fancied that her services were 
not required, and that she had reasons for not 
continuing to reside under the same roof with 
Mr. Helmingham. 

E 2 
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My stepson must return to London shortly^ 
if he is to do anything at the bar,^' said her lady- 
ship. " Miss Louis is only here for a visit. Let 
me hope, my dear Miss Noble, that you will re- 
turn and enliven our solitude when we are left 
alone. I will pay you in advance/' continued 
the lady, smiling, '^ and then you will be sure to 
€ome back to work it out. Bring me my desk, 
my dear,'' and she took five ten-pound notes out, 
and gave them to Cora. 

" There are too many — ^too much," said Cora, 
looking distressed. 

« 

" Never mind ; keep them, or give them to your 
mother or sister." 

'' You are very kind. I cannot stay under the 
same roof with Mr. Helmingham. May I go to 
Ipswich to-night ?" 

'' Certainly. I will send my maid if you please, 
to travel down with you." 

" There is no necessity, I thank you, madam. 
I have travelled the distance now often enough to 
know what to do, if you will kindly allow some 
conveyance to take me to Ipswich this even- 
mg." 
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Thus it was settled^ and when Lola asked for 
the close carriage in the course of the mornings 
Lady Helmingham told her it was engaged by 
Miss Noble^ and had a spiteful pleasure in saying 
it. 

The housekeeper sent, by her ladyship's order, 
a note to the chambermaid at the hotel at Bury, 
to be attentive to the comfort of the young lady, 
and with a lighter heart than that which had 
beat in her bosom for some time, because she 
fancied she saw some glimmer of hope in the 
fiiture, Cora heard the carriage wheels roll over 
the gravel, as they bore her from the stately 
mansion at Abbotsbury. 

She had not seen Rufiis since the previous 
night. The young man, not wishing to tell more 
untruths than needful, lest he should be detected, 
had not intruded himself on her notice. 

He knew not of her determination to leave 
Abbotsbury. Had he done so, he would probably 
have contrived to pass the night also at the hotel 
at Ipswich. 

He was therefore somewhat astonished when 
he found Lola was his only companion at 
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the dinner - table^ — more wonder - struck than 
pleased. It was true that the olive beauty would 
always 

SofUy speak and sweetly smile 

on him, and but for the deeper schemes which 
occupied his mind he would have had no objec- 
tion to respond to the indications of liking which 
she evinced for the fair, weU-grown Saxon 
gentleman with whom she was thrown in con- 
tact. 

Edmond, however, had desired the possession 
of Cora ; and Cora therefore was more valuable 
than Lola, whose charms the elder brother had 
disregarded. 

Still it was according to the philosophy of 
this young man to take the goods provided by 
accident; and Lola passed the happiest evening 
she had known at Abbotsbury, though she was 
aware that Lady Helmingham had looked 
coldly on her since the aifair of the jewelled 
watch. 

When Cora reached Ipswich she ordered a fire 
and a cup of tea in her bedroom. The chamber- 
maid, having received the housekeeper's note. 
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was eager to offer her attentions to the young 
lady. 

She brought up her tea^ and as Cora sat 
thoughtfully over it she busied herself in making 
up the fire and warming Cora's dressing-gown. 

Cora would have preferred being alone^ to 
think over the letter she meant to post on the 
foUowing day at Ipswich, having a well-grounded 
suspicion that letters at Abbotsbury were tampered 
with, both those which arrived at and those 
which leffc the house. 

When the dressing-gown was aired the girl 
urged Cora to put it on and let her brush her 
hair. Cora was not free from a sense of loneli- 
ness that stole over her as the night went on, 
and was not sorry when the girl had removed 
the tea-tray, and had returned and grasped Cora's 
hair with one hand, whilst she brushed vigorously 
with the other. 

" You have lost a great lock just behind your 
ear. Miss.'' 

'^Yes," said Cora. '^I cannot think how it 
was cut off." 

The girl laughed, and looked so roguishly that 
Cora, suspecting that it had been cut off at the 
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hotel during her sleep^ asked Martha if she knew 
anything about it. 

" Why yes, Miss, I do. You see, Miss, that I 
had put a gentleman's travelling-bag under the 
toilette-table, as he told me to leave it tiU he 
came back. He took his portmanteau with him, 
and said he should be away some days. As luck 
would have it, he found he had left his betting- 
book in the traveUing-bag, and came back to 
look for it. ' Lor' V says I, ^ there's a young 
lady asleep in that room, and I can't go in.' 
' You must,' says he ; ' or a fellow I've got a bet 
with will be off to America, and I shan't get my 
money.' Well, I remembered that closet, and 
that there was a door the other side of it, with 
the key in the lock outside ; and I came softly 
in the dark into the room, for I knew I could put 
my hand on it in a minute. I bad hardly got 
in and pushed the door open softly than I heard 
a click of the bolt of the folding-doors. ^ What's 
up ?' says I, and I drew back into the closet and 
peeped through the chink of the door. I saw a 
young gentleman whom I knew to be Mr. Hel- 
mingham come in on tiptoe. ^ Lord bless us !' 
says I, ^ do she expect him ?' I beg your pardon, 
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Miss/' for Cora started and flushed with anger. 
'^ So I looked and looked. I could see by the 
light that came through the folding-doors of the 
sitting-room that Mr. Helmingham looked to see 
if you was asleep, and then he took a pair of 
scissors &om the dressing-table and cut off a 
piece of your hair. I heard the click of the 
scissors as they shut up on the hair, and then he 
turned round as soft as might be, and I heard 
him speak to William, the waiter, in the sitting- 
room. I don't know what the man thought 
then, but I told him my story next day.'' 

Cora turned round trembling with rage. 

" Why did you not awake me ? — ^why not tell 
me at once ? How do I know that he did not 
come back ?" 

" No, Miss, that he didn't, for I took a bit or 
two of wood and poked them under the doors. 
You see they open inward. And about telling 
you, Miss; you see, I thought you might be 
acquainted, like me and Tom — ^that's my young 
man at Ede, near Exeter — ^and says I, ^ Mr. Hel- 
mingham only means a joke or a bet with some 
other gentleman, I dare say;' so I held my 
tongue." 
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''Your silence has ruined my happiness^ I 
fear/' said Cora, sighing; ''but I feel sure you 
meant no harm/' 

''No, Miss, that I didn't; and you know. 
Miss, I sent you the precious stone by Captain 
Hehningham next day,'' she replied, thinking she 
had thus given a convincing proof of her good 
feeling towards Cora. 

"What precious stone? I have not seen 
any." 

" Oh, dear ! dear ! Men are all alike. To 
think that the Captain should have gone and kept 
that beautiful thing that shines so !" 

" Oh ! do tell me what you mean, at once !" 
rejoined Cora, impatiently. 

" Well, Miss, when I made your bed I found 
a beautiful red bit of fire, as it looked, and I 
put it up in paper to send to you by the first safe 
person who came from Abbotsbury ; and as the 
Captain came next day, I told him the young lady 
who stayed here one night had lost that. Says 
he : ' How do you know ? ' Says I : ' Because I 
found it in the young lady's bed.' Then he looked 
somehow rather queer ; but says he : ' All right ; 
111 give it to her.' Those was his very words. 
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aoid he gave me half-a-crowii — ^I wont deny 
it/^ 

Cora said nothing in reply to this. She re- 
membered the ruby sleeve-button which RnAis 
generally wore, and understood at once the 
reason for Edmond's fdry and contempt. 

She saw it would be important to obtain this 
girl's evidence, if she were ever to right herself in 
the opinion of her lover. 

She felt she must confide in the chamber- 
maid, and trust to exciting her interest in a love 
story — ^no difficult matter. 

The Osprey was at Plymouth, refitting, and 
doubtless Edmond was there, or could be heard 
of there. 

She would return home by Plymouth — ^it was 
not out of the way. Whether Edmond still loved 
her or not, was now, in her mind, she told herself, 
less of a question than that she should vindicate 
her personal and moral purity in his eyes. 

She asked Martha if her mistress would per- 
mit her to accompany her home for a few days, 
if she were remunerated for her services. She 
replied that she would, no doubt ; but that her 
refusal would be but of little consequence, as 
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Martha had given warning six weeks since, on 
axjcoiint of her approaching marriage, and the 
arrival of the new servant might be hastened to 
snpply her place. 

This being arranged, Cora slept with a Ughter 
heart than she had felt for many weeks, for Hope 
watched over her half-conscious slumbers. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Thy love untamted stands, 
Believe me, she is constant. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

She awoke while it was yet dark^ and began to 
write a letter to Edmond, which she might send 
so soon as she arrived at Plymouth. This was 
its tenor : — 

'' If you have ceased to love, Edmond, you 
may, perhaps, be indifferent to the explanations 
which I offer of circumstances which have 
covered me with shame and disgrace in your 
opinion. 

'' I never wrote the words, ^ It is true,' in the 
letter you returned to me. I never gave your 
brother a lock of my hair. I cannot divine 
the cause of the fiendish cruelty which has 
prompted him to ruin me in your opinion. I 
have a witness with me who saw how he obtained 
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the hair^ while I slept^ when he must have dropped 
the ruby from his sleeve-links. I have proofs 
of the forgery of the words which I will show 
you, for I do not like to trust them out of my 
hands. I want all my armour in dealing with a 
foe so insidious, so unscrupulous, in the means 
he has taken to malign an innocent woman. 

" If you have any justice in your character^ 
and to that I appeal, rather than to your tender* 
ness, I entreat you to listen to the explanations I 
have to offer. 

'' Cora Noble .'^ 

Edmond was of a disposition which, once im- 
pressed, retained the marks like those engraved 
on steel. He had loved — ^having been conscious 
of a little feeling of shame in believing that any 
woman could regard him with sentiments of 
affection. He was painfully conscious of his 
ugliness, and this conviction was intensified by 
the opposition of the handsome person of Rufus* 
When he found he had been, as he believed, 
played on and scoffed at, resentment had mingled 
with his grief. 

Now he saw, he fancied, that Cora having 
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been deserted by his successful rival, wanted to 
return to him and secure a coronet in perspective. 
This conviction pressed so heavily on his mind, 
that but for the professional etiquette which 
would have prevented his refusing a court martial 
to an officer accused of misconduct, he would 
have declined to answer Corals appeal in any 
way but by silence. 

She had, however, adjured him by his sense of 
justice, and he determined to respond to the 
appeal, whilst he steeled himself against any 
attempt she might be prepared to make on his 
feelings. 

When Cora reached the hotel at Plymouth, at 
which she intended to sleep, she posted her 
letter to Edmond, and keeping Martha with her 
to dissipate her sense of loneliness, she partook 
with the girl of some tea, and went to bed. She 
was tired fipom her journey, and felt scared by 
the rattle of the carriages, conveying gay folks 
to social meetings or to comfortable dwellings. 

She looked out on the lighted windows con- 
veying the notion of life, and warmth, and social 
ties, and felt very desolate in comparison ; 
homeless among a thousand homes. She did 
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not doubt the propriety of her conduct in seeking 
Edmond^s locality. She had no male relative to 
whom she could appeal for protection; and 
though her heart yearned for the love and sym- 
pathy of those unconscious dear ones in the little 
town of Trevedra, she felt that they were unable 
to help her, and that in appealing to their pity 
she should only add to their burthens without 
alleviating her own. 

She had herself dropped her letter into the 
post-office, and must now await the result. 

Martha, having once been admitted into the 
confidence of her young mistress, and having 
promised devotion to her cause, considered she 
had a right to demand sympathy in return, and 
poured into the ears of Cora — who felt sick with 
anxiety — all the small, hopeful visions of her 
coming life. 

The mind of a servant-girl is very like that of 
her educated mistress in essentials ; and whilst 
the latter may hesitate whether her bridal dress 
is to be of the shimmer of white satin or the 
lustreless moire antique, whether the veil is to 
be of Honiton lace or Brussels, the peasant is 
equally interested in the question whether she 
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shall have the white muslin with the little pink 
spots^ or the light blue with small white roses ; 
the bonnet trimmed with white satin ribbon, or 
with pale rose colour. 

Cora was sympathetic and unselfish enough to- 
become interested in these important questions, 
which lingered on the lips of the sleepy maid 
long after she had laid her head on her pillow in 
a bed by Cora's side ; and Cora had determined 
silently that after Edmond had called on her — 
for she hoped he would do so — ^she would go out 
and decide the question herself for Martha by 
purchasing for her the unexpected deUght of a 
'silk dress as a wedding present. 

Silk dresses in those days were as rare as 
would be a cloth-of-gold in the present, and 
Cora would doubtless have shown more sense had 
she thought of blankets or flannel petticoats, or 
under-clothing; but when a present is to be 
made, the donor usually consults his or her own 
taste more than the necessities of the recipient. 
In the present instance, the inclinations of both 
would have been satisfied ; and it was lucky for 
Cora that the fatigue of both girls, and the 
necessity of daylight for the selection of the 
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colour, prevented Cora from committing herself 
to the appearance of a bribe. 

When breakfast was over, on the following 
morning, Cora began to speculate how soon it 
was possible for Edmond to receive her letter. 
She thought whether a boat would be sent for 
the post-bag. Edmond had once told her bow 
dreary he had been accustomed to feel when 
others gathered round the yawning bag, watching 
eagerly for some tokens of remembrance from 
distant homes, whilst he never received any. 
He had no mother to mourn his long absence ; 
no sister to claim his sympathy and give her 
own to his hopes and fears ; no fond woman to 
pour out her expressions of tenderness, and to 
ask for their response. 

The boat must come in, and then return to 
the ship, she supposed, and then come back 
again to the shore with Edmond. She could 
not hope to see him before quite the middle of 
the day. 

She could not leave the house, of course ; he 
might come sooner. She could not settle to 
anything like occupation. Martha was suffi- 
ciently amused by looking from the windows, and 
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observing the passengers, and wondering whither 
their hurrying steps were carrying them. 

Cora walked up and down the room, putting 
her feet as carefully into the cups of the lilies 
woven into the carpet as if the clearing of her 
<;haracter depended on this pedal accuracy. Then 
she thought of Queen Emma and the burning 
ploughshares, and wondered if it had been true, 
and whether, if she went slowly, the atmosphere 
of heat surrounding the iron could have warned 
her what to avoid. Could the queen's accuser 
have been as malignant as Bufds ? And then 
she speculated as to his motives in perpetrating 
cruelty so fiendkh. 

But 'twas useless to think of that. Hark ! 
that was eleven strikiag. When would Edmond 
come ? She had become giddy in walking up 
and down the small room, and now sat down and 
looked at the pictures. 

On one side was a portrait of Captain Cook, 
well copied from a head of him painted by 
Dance. What wonderful beauty there is in that 
thoughtfdl and determined face I We have seen 
it in a banquet-hall in an old mansion looking 
out from the canvas, clearly made evident by its 
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bold shadows and harsh lines. Strange contrast 
it made there with the glitter of plate, the glim- 
mer of satins, the softness of velvets and swan's- 
down, the glad, ringing laughter of youth, and 
the clinking glasses of middle age. 

We looked and admired, the only one con- 
scious in the vast assembly who was the grand 
spectator of the jovial supper. To none but 
ourselves did the head convey the remembrances 
of indomitable perseverance, of courage, in- 
tellect, humanity, of a life spent on troubled 
seas, and a death met on palm-covered shores, 
under burning skies, and by savage hands. 

''Whose portrait is that?'' we asked the 
young master of that fine old hall. 

'' Oh ! that ? I don't know. I bought it at 
a pawnbroker's, because it just fitted that panel 
over the door. Bather a fine head, eh ? Some 
champagne ?" 

My heroine would have cared as little for 
the portrait, but for the fancied resemblance it 
bore to the man she loved. 

True, it was twenty years older, but in the 
countenance of each there was the same calm 
thought, the same expression of bold and manly 
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determination^ the same promise of honour and 
sincerity of character^ the same superiority of 
mind over sensual temptations^ and the same 
rugged features^ cut out, as it were, by the 
strokes of a hatchet. 

On the opposite side of the waU was repre- 
sented the tragic termination of Captain Cook's 
brilliant career. 

The scene was laid on the palm-Mnged 
shores of Owyhee. The war-conches sound; 
dark figures swarm from behind the pUed 
stones of the burjring-ground of the savages; 
on their left arms are carried their brilliantly- 
woven war-mats, and long iron spears, toma- 
hawks, and daggers are brandished in their 
right hands. They rush forward, shouting their 
war-cry. The sailors cut their way to the boats, 
and from thence pour volleys of musketry on 
the naked islanders, each of which does its 
mission. Overwhelmed with rage for their slain 
messmates, and terror for the jeopardy of their 
<chief, whom Captain Cook was attempting to 
carry off as a hostage, the savages fought for 
their lares and penates, such as they were, and 
were determined to rid their soil of invaders. 
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Captain Cook signed to his men to stop the 
slaughter^ and as he turned towards the sea for 
this purpose^ a native struck him in the spine 
with a tomahawk^ and with a yell of triumph 
he was dragged through the water, into which 
he had fallen, back into the hands of his 
barbarous foes. 

Cora felt heart-sick as she looked at this 
representation. The likeness to Edmond was 
very striking in the painting. The thought of 
danger to which his profession exposed him re- 
awakened all the tenderness which his anger 
had, though reasonable, somewhat numbed. 
She was troubled for him as well as for her- 
self, when she heard a quick step along the 
passage ; the door opened, and the waiter an- 
nounced Captain Helmingham, and after poking 
the fire and placing a comer of the hearthrug 
in its right position, he left the room, and closed 
the door. 

'•Martha, wait in my bedroom till I call 
you,^' said Cora, in an unsteady voice ; and as 
the girl obeyed her, Cora, bowing to her former 
lover, indicated by a movement of her hand that 
he should be seated. She had not ventured to 
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look at Mm yet^ but now she did so^ and saw a 
face so pale and stem that^ had ^^a thought 
infirm '' dwelt in her innocent heart— had she 
been conscious of even what ladies of the present 
day would call ^^ an innocent flirtation ^' with 
Eufus^ she could not have abided the searching 
glances of those passionless eyes. The ab- 
sence of all tenderness in the countenance of 
her former lover steadied her look and her 
vpice^ as she addressed him. 

'^ You will understand^ Captain Helmingham^ 
my motive for seeking this explanation with 
you. It is not to lead to any renewal of the 
addresses you once did me the honour to propose^ 
but to clear my reputation of a cruel slander. 
When we parted at the porch of my mother^s 
house '' — (here came a little tremor, which she 
overcame with an eflfort) — ^^you promised to 
write to me. It would be useless to speak of 
the sickening anxiety with which I watched 
for the performance of that promise, or how 
wretched I felt when it was broken.^' 

*' Did you not receive a long letter from me 
dated the sixteenth of September, concluding with 
an account of my father^s accident ?'' 
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^' I did not/' replied Cora, quietly. '^ A friend 
told me he had seen in the paper that a peerage 
had been conferred on your father ; and in your 
brighter prospects I saw the reason of your 
silence.^' 

^^ What gross injustice \" exclaimed Edmond, 
passionately. 

The best of us can bear hearing grave impu- 
tations on those we love more patiently than 
slighter ones on our own conduct. 

Cora smiled bitterly. '' At length/' she con- 
tinued, '^I received a letter, but it was jfrom 
your brother Bufds, containing a cold message 
from you desiring me to return to you a copy 
of verses you had given me. Your brother in- 
dicated that they were to do duty to another lady 
when they returned to your possession. Here 
is Mr. Helmingham's letter/' said Cora, pro- 
ducing it. ^' I enclosed the verses in a blank 
cover, and addressed them to you. The cover 
is the one you sent to me by the footman in the 
packet with the hair. I come now to the words 
which are signed by my name, and which are a 
forgery of my handwriting. Here is my manu- 
script-book, over which the words were traced," 
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«he continued. " Here is the half-sheet of 
paper which I took from your brother's blotting- 
book^ which fits the half sheet containing the 
forged words, and on it you will observe the 
slight tracing of the words ' It is true ' in 
pencil, in inking which his pen seems to have 
clipped, obliging him to recommence his labours 
on the half sheet, on which they were at length 
concluded. I was not aware till Tuesday night, 
when I slept at Ipswich, how your brother ob- 
tained the lock of hair which, I suppose, he gave 
to you. The young girl who was chambermaid 
at the hotel will inform you on this point. I 
will leave you to interrogate her at your leisure, 
^aid without the possible influence of my pre- 
sence on her statement.^' 

Cora arose and left the room, and Edmond, 
looking after her, felt his breast in tumults of 
diflferent emotions. Self-upbraiding, renascent 
love, rage against the cause of all this misery, 
possessed him. But one thing was clear, the 
man who could commit a forgery so shameless 
would have been guilty of taking by force or 
fraud the lock of hair which had seemed so plain 
a proof of guilt. 
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Thus Edmond was predisposed to believe 
Martha's statement^ which, indeed, was given 
with such simplicity and marks of truth that 
a man unwilling to believe her story could not 
have resisted the conviction of her veracity. 

He sat by the table, with his face shadowed 
by his hand, trying to still the tumult of emo- 
tion which hurried along his pulses at a pace so 
desperate. 

His brother was a scoundrel; and Edmond 
felt himself degraded by the relationship. Cora 
was spotless, but would she ever forgive his con- 
viction of her guilt ? 

'^Will you ask your mistress to come and 
speak to me V he said, in a very subdued voice. 
And Martha sought Cora, who was standing up 
before the looking-glass, but was, strange to say 
— ^though young and beautiful — for once un- 
conscious of the image it reflected. Her mind 
was full of anxiety with regard to the effect pro- 
duced by her statements on the mind of Edmond 
— anxiety mingled with some amount of anger 
at the part of his conduct which was yet unex- 
plained — ^his silence, and the demand for the 
verses sent by a message through Bufus. 
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Very pale^ and motionless as a statue, she 
stood there in her white dre^s^ till Martha broke 
the spell by telling her of Edmond^s request 
that she would return to the sitting-room. 

He rose as she approached^ and finding that 
Martha had discreetly shut herself up in the bed- 
chamber he knelt on one knee before Cora^ 
leaning his brow on her hand^ which he had im- 
prisoned^ and pleading for " Pardon ! pardon V 

Remembrance of all she had suffered hardened 
the heart of Cora against him^ and she withdrew 
her 'hand^ and pointed to a seat ; she herself 
remained standing. She did not wish to prolong 
the interview, and desired to return to the 
sanctuary of her bedchamber. He should know 
she was worth havings and yet unattainable. 
She had been won too soon, doubtless, on the^ 
former occasion. 

" Our interview may now terminate. I have 
no further proofs to offer of the innocence which 
has been so cruelly calumniated. I wish you 
good morning and good-bye. Captain Helming- 
ham.'' 

"Cannot you forgive me? How could I 
resist such damning proo&j such an ugly fellow 
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as I am — so iinloyeable^ and he so hand- 

43ome ?'' 

« 

" Do not refer to him V exclaimed Cora, with 
a loathing shudder ; ^^ I cannot bear to think of 
him. But I have no more to say. Let me go^ 
please 1'' for Edmond in pleading had imprisoned 
her hand. 

^^ Cora^ I sail to-morrow nighty and shall not 
return to England for two years — perhaps I 
may never return/' and one arm stole round her 
waist. " Let me hear your voice uttering one 
tone of tenderness. We have both been the 
victims of my brother's villany — do not let its 
rancour succeed in separating us when his ma- 
chinations are laid bare. I now leave England ; 
even did I determine to call that false brother to 
account, my time is too short for revenge, too 
short for justice, but long enough for a few houts 
of fleeting enjoyment, long enough to link our 
fates for life. I may never return to the earth 
which your presence will have hallowed — ^to the 
country where I shall have left my treasure ; but 
the thought that I have a pure-minded, loving, 
forgiving wife to pray for me living, and to weep 
for me lifeless, will be my comfort in the dreari- 
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ness of absence^ it may be in the hour of death. 
Two years, my Cora, I must be separated from 
you. This gleam of happiness is so dear to me, 
let me prolong it — do, my darling! I have 
tried all my life to keep my integrity untarnished 
— I am jealous of my honour ; yet, when I felt 
that you were false and worthless, I would rather 
that I had lapsed from the path of honour than 
that your virtue should have been tarnished. 
Oh, my beloved ! your happiness in this world 
and the next is dearer to me than my own. 
Think of the chance of our never meeting again ! 
Do not give yourself cause of reproach that you 
have by your refusal embittered the last hours 
of our intercourse. There are the elements to 
contend with, the enemy to meet and to over- 
come, or to succumb to; weary years, savage 
hordes V^ 

These sentences were poured out with all the 
eloquence of sincerity : short pauses between 
them seemed to entreat for an answer to those 
passionate pleadings. 

He was seated with his arm round her waist, 
as she stood silently at his side, whilst her 
averted face concealed the tumult of her feelings.. 
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As he said the last words^ her eyes fell on the 
painting of the murder of Captain Cook^ and 
with a little cry^ she tnmed^ flinging her arms 
round his neck, exclaiming — 

*' Oh, do not go V 

There was no farther hesitation. He knew 
that he clasped his fiiture wife, and for some 
minutes he felt that his happiness counter- 
balanced the misery he had previously under- 
gone. 



I 



CHAPTER V. 

Then came the fall confidings of the past. 

BOGEBS. 

Cora sat on his knee with her arms clasped 
round his neck^ and laughed and wept by turns. 
She told how she had watched and waited for his 
letters ; how wretched she had been at his silence ; 
how on his leaving Abbotsbury she had fled up 
the avenue^ and sunk breathless and voiceless in 
the effort to arrest him. 

She talked most, and probably her joy was 
more unmingled than his, for the thought of his 
brother troubled even these moments of exquisite 
bliss. The step of the waiter, who came to stir 
the fire and ask for orders about dinner, scared 
Cora from her resting-pla^e. 

Then she thought with a little self-reproach 
of Martha, shut up in the bedroom; and 
confiding her perplexities to Edmond, they 
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agreed to go out and purchase a trousseau for 
the girl^ of which a silk dress was to form' a 
part* 

Cora had forgotten in her newly-born happi- 
ness how short must be its duration — ^forgot that 
there was but one whole day more before she 
should be separated for years from her dearly- 
prized treasure. 

''We must be married to-morrow/^ Edmond 
said ; and he left her choosing the silk for Marth^t 
whilst he went to the surrogate to obtain the 
licence. 

Cora thought with anxiety and with yearnings 
love of her mother and Margaret; but there 
was no time to inform them of the truth — ^na 
time to make Lord Helmingham acquainted 
with the marriage intended by his son and 
heir. 

That evenings as Cora sat leaning her fair 
young head on the breast of her lover, he pro- 
posed that their marriage should be concealed 
for the present. 

'' 1 have tried to fathom the motives of Eufus,'' 
he said, " in separating us.'^ 

A woman always refers every act to herself,. 
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and Cora believed that Rufus loved lier suffi- 
ciently well to make her marriage with anyone 
else disagreeable to Mm. 

In corroboration of this she instanced 
his attacks on her person in the avenue 
and^ as she suspected now^ in the garret 
gallery. 

Edmond had some suspicion nearer the truths 
— ^that the object was in some way to prevent his 
marrying anyone before he left England for a 
considerable period^ and ran the chances of the 
^nemy and of the elements. 

He did not say this to Cora, but he believed 
that Bufus might have dreaded the probability of 
his leaving a claimant yet unborn for the princely 
property which was now to be entailed on the 
eldest son. 

He believed that Cora would be safer as repre- 
senting only Mrs. Noble^s youngest daughter 
than as his wife when he should be far removed 
from the power of protecting her. Could he 
have remained another week^ and taken his choice 
to the feet of Lord Helmingham, he believed that 
his father would have forgiven him and adopted 
his wife ; but, putting aside the undesirability of 
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agitating and yexing an invalid^ Edmond had a 
natural horror of Corals being at any time in the 
same house with Bufus— a man so unscrupulous 
and cruel. 

The day wore on happily. Cora gave Martha 
the purchased treasures^ and in making up a 
wedding cap the girl was sufficiently happy to 
remain shut up in Cora's bedroom for the rest of 
the day. 

On the following morning Edmond was 
united to Cora in the presence of Martha^ and 
soon after the proud bridegroom took both 
girls on board his ship, for the double purpose 
of showing the ship to Cora and showing his 
beautiful, yet unacknowledged, wife to his ship- 
mates. 

She only cared for the ship as being the 
home of her husband. She made mental 
notes of where he would sit when he would 
write his letters to her, where he walked, where 
he slept. 

It was the first large ship she had ever 
been on board, and she was comforted by the 
feeling of stability given to her by its massive 
bulk. 
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" Surely this ship never could be wrecked/^ 
she said, meditatively. 

^^ Heaven forbid V Edmond replied hurriedly. 

The words seemed a bad omen. He looked 
round, fearing lest any of his crew, always super- 
stitious, should have heard Corals suggestion, but 
no one was near, and the captain's brow cleared 
again. 

They returned to the hotel, and spent the re- 
mainder of the evening in joy too great for 
words. They made plans for their correspondence, 
and agreed that they should only exist in 
the hope of letters. 

^^ Never hesitate,^' Edmond said, ^^ in writing 
any detail, however trivial. Anything written by 
you must interest me,— anything which relates 
to you will be dear to me.'' 

Cora, with eagerness and loving folly, urged 
him to give up his appointment and remain in 
England. 

He smiled sadly, and kissing her, said she was 
a dear girl, but that a sailor loved something 
better than his wife — ^his honour. Cora was Jk 
soldier's daughter, and ought to sympathise with 
this feeling. 

g2 
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Cora only clasped his head more tightly on her 
bosom. She had a presentiment that she should 
never see him again after they were once more 
separated ; but she said nothing further to per- 
suade him to remain. He must know best what 
belonged to the chivalry of a sailor^s character. 
She must stay at home and pray for his 
return. 

Two years ! What a hopelessly long time it 
seemed to look forward to ! Two dreary winters 
of cold ice ! Two boisterous autumns of storms I 
Two springs of doubtftd gleams of sunshine 
and of fitful showers ! Two summers^ whose 
warmth would bring no comfort to the anxious 
wife. 

^^ Could I not go with you?^^ she whis- 
pered. 

''No, my child. The rules of the service 
forbid it — very wisely. The framers of those 
regulations knew how the consciousness of the 
feminine element on board turns a man's blood 
to water; his valour to cowardice; his daring 
to timidity. Like Antony, with such a Cleo- 
patra on board, I should turn and fly from the 
enemy, lest a random shot might find its way to 
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my Cora's heart. Look ! little woman ! don't 
be down-hearted ; you have a presentiment that 
I shall never return. I have a conviction that 
I shall come back, and to my throbbing heart 
press my beauty. You must promise that this 
good girl shall travel with you so far as your 
county town, when I would advise your dis- 
missing her without taking her to your home — 
she may not hold her tongue.'' 

^^ But," said Cora, anxiously, ^^ may I not 
tell mamma that I am married ? — or Mar- 
garet ?" 

Edmond answered thoughtfully — 

" You best know your mother's character for 
reticence. You must see that it is important not 
to vex my father. I will break it to him gently 
in one of my letters. When this is done you 
shall tell your mother ; but do not be in a hurry. 
I bind you by no promise ; for I know you will 
be guided by my wishes." 

Cora was silent. She knew that her mother, 
with the best intentions, was utterly incapable of 
keeping a secret ; and that Margaret would con- 
sider it sinful to conceal a fact of such importance 
from Mrs. Noble. 
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So she clung still closer to her husband's 
breast, as if she could thereby retain the hold 
she had on his protection, which in the future 
could be her only refuge. 

Assuming a cheerfulness which he no longer 
felt, Edmond conversed playfully with his newly- 
made wife during the evening hours. 

He had concealed from her how early in the 
morning he must return to the Osprey. He 
hoped to leave her asleep, and for a few hours 
unconscious of his departure. 

He was awakened by a tap at the door at half- 
past two o'clock on the following morning, and 
arose and performed his toilette with as little 
noise as possible. He pinned a bank note of 
fifty pounds on the bosom of her night-clothes, 
with the words on the paper which enclosed it : 
^^ God bless my darling.'' 

Then being ready, he knelt and prayed for the 
protection of Heaven for his bride, so soon to be 
left desolate. He prayed with the firm, un- 
doubting faith in divine government, which makes 
the sailor cast all his care on One who careth for 
him. 

Then he stood up and took one last look 
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of the beautiful creature he had chosen for his 
own. 

The large wax candle threw a warm light on 
the sleeping girl, who lay on her side, with a 
troubled flush on the youthful face, and her 
wealth of golden hair tossed dishevelled over the 
pillow. The lace edging of the night-gown— 
the first so trimmed Cora ever wore — ^threw a 
shadow oyer the rounded bosom, and by its quick 
jerks told how hurriedly the heart below it was 
leating. One arm was below her head, and 
partially covered with the rich clusters of floating 
liair ; the other fell listlessly over the coverlet. 
What a lovely hand it was ! So warm and help- 
less, and bearing the badge of possession on the 
tiird finger. How rich were its tints, seen in 
tlat candle-light reflection; how rounded and 
dimpled its form; how pink in the shadows between 
tie fingers ! 

Her husband threw himself on the bed, and 
covered her hand with kisses. 

" O my Cora — ^you will not forget me ?'^ he 
said, as a throb of pain at the thought of their 
separation passed through his mind. 

She smiled in her sleep. What a rosebud of 
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a mouth it was I how tenderly it was painted on 
that smooth face by nature^s mellow pencil ! 

A spasm of jealousy passed over his face at 
the thought that Rufiis had seen her sleeping. 
He felt that he was going to leave his young 
wife undefended in the presence of a bitter 
enemy. For one frail moment the thought of 
honour faded from his mind; he would throw up 
his command ; he would remain in England and 
announce his marriage ; but the reflux feeling of 
a whole life came to his aid — honour before any- 
thing 1 

He looked again at his sleeping wife; at the 
soft light on the bed^ on the large folds of the 
curtains which shut in the picture. Then he 
closed them and left the room softly^ happily 
unconscious of his future fate, but with a 
steadfast heart to bear whatever might be in store 
for him. 

So he went out into the darkness, and looking 
up to the few twinkling stars^soonstoodby the steps 
of the pier listening for the regular splash of the 
oars which aonounced the arrival of the crew who 
came to fetch their captain. A feeling of pride 
in his gallant sailors, and a consciousness of their 
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attacliment to Mmself^ swelled in his breast as lie 
stepped into the boat^ singing in a low voice to 
himself^ as he thought of Cora, 

My safety thy fair truth shall be, 
As sword and buckler serving ; 

My life shall be more dear to me, 
Because of thy preserving. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Then come the morning hope, the evening dread, 
The tears in solitude and silence shed ! 
Brecnrring cares on her attention call. 
Like beggar brats, obtrusive, weird and small, 
Which must be satisfied ; when that is done. 
Fresh broods spring up, expanding in the sun. 

When Cora awoke it was hardly light, and she 
started up to see the last flickers of the rush 
candle as it sank into the water which surrounded 
it. A sudden cold terror seized her. Edmond 
was gone ; gone without a last farewell ! Cruel, 
cruel man 1 

A rustle of paper on her bosom made her seek 
for the cause, and she showered kisses on the 
writing which commended her to the care of 
Heaven. 

Poor Edmond I she did not think he had 
much money, yet he gave her what seemed 
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wealth, and what he could probably ill spare from 
his ship, which is to a post-captain as expensive 
as an extravagant son. 

She threw on her clothes and then her 
bonnet and shawl to run down to the pier to see 
if possible the sails of the vessel which was bear- 
ing him away. 

A fog which hung over the sea was just clear- 
ing off. The waves came up in a creaming 
line to her feet; the sun rose and silvered 
the distant sails. An old sailor employed on 
the Preventive Service stood with a telescope in 
his hand, looking westward. 

" Can you see the Osprey ?" asked Cora, 
timidly. 

"Osprey ? Yes, miss ; just over there, to the 
right ; sun shining on her sails. Take my 
glass.^' 

" Thank you," said Cora. 

She had never been able to see through a 
glass, and now her eyes were too full of tears, 
but she thanked the old man, and gave him a 
sixpence for his civility. Then she went back to 
the hotel very sad at heart, and ordered breakfast 
for Martha and herself. She had rather he had 
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awakened her to say good-bye. She felt cheated 
of her last embrace. 

After breakfast she arranged with Martha to 
attend her to the last stage before she arrived at 
home, and gave her money enough to pay her 
coach hire to Exeter, remunerating her hand- 
somely for her trouble, besides the trousseau 
which Edmond had purchased for her and given 
her on the previous day. 

It was evening when Cora reached the small 
town of Trevedra. She alighted from the coach- 
at the door of the inn, and asked the porter to 
bring up her luggage in the course of the 
evening. 

Her head was in a whirl, as she passed along 
the silent streets towards her mother^s cottage 
on the outskirts of the town. 

She had taken off her wedding-ring and con- 
cealed it in her pocket; yet as she passed the 
chemist^s shop from which the lamp caught red, 
blue, and amber reflections, she fancied the shop 
boy stared out on her impertinently, as if he 
suspected she had been on some clandestine 
errand. 

The two " young ladies " from Miss Mount 
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CaroPs mantlemaking establishment^ whispered 
and laughed as Cora hurried by them — 

" She's home again/' they said, as if she was 
a bad penny, always returned to those who 
wished to rid themselves of her. She wished she 
might reach home to explain her sudden coming 
before the porter should fling down her luggage, 
and scare the inhabitants of the cottage by her 
unexpected return. She reached the small gate 
that led to the garden, and looked for an instant 
at her home. The single candle burned on the 
table, and her mother's head in her widow's cap 
bent towards it, as she worked busily and dili- 
gently on some delicate fabric. 

Margaret was playing on the guitar, and sing- 
ing or rather murmuring a song, in which Mrs. 
Noble joined with a clearer-tpned voice. The 
words sunk into the heart of Cora like lead. 
They seemed so indicative of sorrow to come ; it 
was a fragment of a song which she knew, which 
fell on her ear — 

Three stormy nights and stormy days, 
We strove upon the restless main, 

And long we tried our bark to save, 
But all our striving was in vain. 
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E'en tlien when horror chilled my breast, 
My heart was filled with love for thee. 

The storm is o'er, and Tm at rest, 
So, Mary, weep no more for me. 

The small path was choked with dead leaves^ and 
the pendant branches of the Virginia creeper 
and dematis^ now stripped of their foliage^ beat 
drearily against the lattice. Cora opened the 
door and stood before them ; there was a start and 
a cry, expressive both of surprise, of pleasure, and 
of pain. There was the natural joy of the 
mother and sister to see again one so dear, and 
there was the anxiety felt by both, lest any un- 
pleasant circumstance should have led to Corals 
return. It is a sad thing that in absence the 
^ habit of confidence is lost ; people say to them- 
selves — ^^ Oh I 'tis too long a story to relate in a 
letter ; perhaps it would be imprudent to tell it 
at all. Mischief is often done by confidences /' 
and thus love and friendship are frozen up in the 
arctic regions of prudence. 

This reticence was particularly likely to creep 
over the mind when the charge for postage put 
frequent letters out of the reach of any but the rich. 

When Cora liad kissed her mother and sister 
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with dry parched lips, she had to tell how she 
had found her place near Lady Helmingham oc- 
cupied by Miss Louis, and that she had become 
unhappy at Abbotsbury from finding herself not 
required to minister to the comfort or pleasure 
of her patroness. 

^^Stop, my dear! will you have some tea?^' 

There was a tone of doubt in Mrs. Noble^a 
voice ; but Margaret spoke decidedly — 

" Of course she will, mamma, and I will make 
her a bit of toast/' 

Cora longed for the tea, and was grateful for 
her sister's heartiness j but Margaret, though she 
knew some of the pinchings of poverty, had not 
the pain of the effort to make the two ends of the 
income meet, as had her mother, which may ac- 
count for the greater eagerness of the daughter 
for the second meal that evening. 

When Cora continued her narrative, Mrs. 
Noble was comforted, in the hope that her return 
home was but for a time. Various causes made her 
eager that the tie with Abbotsbury should not be 
broken. It was a creditable connexion, and added 
the grace of reflected wealth on the Noble family^ 
a gleam of distant sunshine on a dreary region 
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of poverty. Then Cora was a dreadfully extrava- 
gant girl in the use, or, as Mrs. Noble used to call 
it,the abuse of her clothes. She was always dirtying 
her gloves, treadingher shoes down, and tearing her 
dresses. She was always certain to be caught in a 
shower when she wore a newly-trimmed bonnet, 
and to let the colour run from her green veil 
staining the straw or paper material. Charming 
bonnets were made in those days of plaited paper, 
which, lined and trimmed with pink ribbons, gave 
an appearance of freshness to a girFs dress 
which was very attractive, especially when, as in 
the case of Cora, it covered a head rich with the 
wealth of golden ringlets. But rain was destruc- 
tive to the fragile material, and Mrs. Noble al- 
ways had a Uttle latent vexation in her mind, 
that in the previous spring, when, as she declared, 
she had '^ worn her fingers to the bone to plait 
Cora a paper bonnet, and had expended five 
shiUings in the ribbon and Uning, that careless 
girl had come out of church when it was pouring 
mth rain, and by the time she reached home the 
bonnet had lost all form and appearance of beauty. 
It was as flat as a pancake," Mrs. Noble declared, 
when she returned, after having partaken of 
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the sacrament^ which had allowed time for the 
shower to expend itself. 

I suppose it was provoking to see her work 
so spoiled ; but her anger outran the offence^ and 
the circumstance which led to her own immunity 
had no influence in softening the expression of 
her wrath. 

" I never knew any one so careless or extra- 
vagant as you, Cora V 

'^Mamma/^ she pleaded, '^ I could not help 
the rain.'^ 

" But you could help going out into it.'' 

''As I was not going to stay for the sacra- 
ment, I did not like the seeming disrespect of 
lingering in the porch on account of my bonnet.'' 

'' Stuff!" said her mother angrily. *' Why did 
you not put the skirt of your muslin frock over 
your head ?" 

'' Mamma ! think of the appearance." 

'' Think of the appearance of your bonnet, and 
how it is to be rectified before next Sunday. 
There's the beautiftd work at the bottom of your 
frock, too, which took me so many months to 
finish, draggled in mud. Why did you not hold 
up your dress?" 

VOL. n. H 
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I thou^t I did" said Cora^ meekly. 
Thonglit, indeed t Well> you are the mosir 
proYoking girl that ever a mother was troubled 
with.^' 

Now, whilst COTa resided at Abbotsbury she 
earned enough to dress herself, and Mrs. Noble 
was saved much vexation on that account. Then, 
though Cora's appetite was small, and her tastes 
simple enough as to her food, every additional 
person to feed was an additional burthen to the 
anxious housekeeper, who feared what a great 
poet has declared to be 

The snminit of all efurtUy ills,— 

The great increasing of her weekly bills. 

Then she ^as proud of Cora's appearauce, and 
felt that there was no good match to be made 
for her in the little town of Trevedra ; and last, 
and perhaps greatest, in her secret thoughts was 
the fact that, whilst Cora remained at home,. a 
beautiful muslin dress, which Mrs. Noble was 
covering with bunches of flowers for her, would 
never be seen, and consequently never admired 
by the hundreds of great and noble folks with 
whom she peopled the saloons of Abbotsbury, 
each and all of whom she fancied would observe 
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the elegance of Corals adornment^ remark on the 
exquisite needlework with which it was covered, 
and hoar from her daughter's grateful lips, that 
''her mamma'' had worked it for her. Mrs. 
Noble swelled and flushed with pleasure as she 
worked away iu Cora's absence, thinking of these, 
triumphs. 

There were alternate bunches of pinks and 
rosebuds. One group took two hours to accom-. 
plish, and the other one hour and three-quarters.. 
Those bright hazel eyes, which had been so often 
dimmed with tears, worked early and late on the* 
spotless fabric, which was sewn into silver paper- 
as soon as a few inches were accomplished. 

Cora had not been in the house ten minutes^, 
when the work was taken mysteriously from the 
basket. 

" Praise it," whispered Margaret, impressively, 
into Cora's ear. 

" Eh ! what V^ said the mother, who was 
rather deaf, and very suspicious. But as neither 
daughter answered, she went on, and uncovered 
the beloved occupation, which, luckily, Cora 
could admire conscientiously and with enthu-s 
siasm. 

h2 
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Mrs. Noble, though voracious of praise, and 
afifecting not to hear, that she might have the 
pleasure of having it repeated, was, at length, 
satisfied and happy; and Cora put the apex to 
the column of small satisfactions by producing a 
ten-pound note, and begging her to use it in de- 
fraying the expense of her board whilst she 
remained at home. 

The supply came just in time ; for there was a 
knock at the door, and the old servant came in 
with a grim face, and demanded twelve shiUings 
for payment of a hamper of game just arrived. 

Lady Helmingham, not knowing what reason 
Cora had for going out of her way, naturaUy 
thought that she had reached home some days 
previously, and being still displeased with Misls 
Louis, wished to give Cora a pleasant reminder 
of Abbotsbury, by making a present of game to 
her mother. 

Now, the hamper was paid as far as the butler 
coidd pay it, id est to London ; but the charge 
from London by coach was twelve shillings, and 
Mrs. Noble groaned aloud as she paid it. Cora 
was overwhelmed with dismay at the ill-timed 
gift. 
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'^ Beally^ my dear Cora^ Lady Helmingham 
must be a fool to send a present which costs the 
recipient twelve shillings ! All stinking^ too^ 
Fll be sworn V' 

^^ Let Betty unpack them^ mamma: probably 
they are worth the money ; we can live on them^ 
you know/^ 

''Pray, Miss Cora Noble, has your residence: 
with lords and ladies taught you to appreciate 
putrid game ?'^ 

" We are not sure it is so yet. Let Betty 



see.*' 
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And here/^ continued Mrs. Noble, rising in 
ire, ''I am expected to write a note on gilt- 
edged paper at a shilling or fourteen pence per 
quire, to express my gratitude, and to encourage 
Lady Helmingham to send more twelve shil- 
Ungs' worth of putrid game \" 

The hamper was found to contain six 
brace of pheasants and a hare. In those daya 
gentlemen did not sell their game, and their 
presents were consequently of a liberal quan- 
tity. 

Three brace were pretty good; the others 
scarcely eatable,for they had been long on the road. 
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''Four shillings a brace^ uinpliP^ said the 
mother/' 

'* There is the hare^ mamma I'' 

But Mrs. Noble was determined to be angry^ 
and pretended not to hear. 

''You see^ mamma^ Lady Helmingham is an 
inyaUd, and only gives orders from her sofa. 
She does not think how mnch the carriage of 
;game from London to Cornwall would be. 
Rich folks do not think about troubles that 
they have never suffered.^' 

« That arises from their intense selfishness/' 
the mother retorted angrily. 

Poor Cora's cheeks were flushed with vexation ; 
but the storm was dying away^ and presently 
Mrs. Noble's face lighted up with good 
temper. 

*' Betty!" she said, "take a brace of those 
pheasants at once to Mr. Thomas Bowles with 
my compliments : take two cocks, because they 
look the handsomest." 

" Lor, ma'am ! not to-night ?" 

'' Yes ; to-night. Don't you see that if they 
wont keep through the night we can't give them 
to-morrow ? If they are good now, we can say 
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that 'tis the fault of the larder at :their kwise, if 
they are spoilt/' 

So Betty with a groan went to put on her 
bonnet^ little anticipating the good fortune which 
awaited her^ for Mr. Thomas Bowles^ having .ar- 
rived at his own door at the same moment as 
herself^ gave her a shillings and told .her to :go 
round to the kitchen and take a cup of tea mth 
the maids. 

Now Betty was doubtM as to the nature of 
the greeting she should receive from the denizens 
of the kitchen. She was uncertain how she 
should be received^ and meditated whether she 
should not ^^go home whilst her shoes were 
good^" i. e,, be content with the unexpected shil- 
lings or stay and tempt fate in Mr. Thomas 
Bowles' kitchen. 

She opened the gate of the garden at the 
l)ack of the house stealthily^ to reconnoike the 
enemy and see if there was temptation within the 
region of the fortress ; for Betty^ like her betters^ 
was strongly impregnated with the conviction that 
wealth was the second great blessing needed 
for happiness in this world — ^the first heii^g 
(health. 
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She was greatly depressed by the poverty of 
her mistress ; and the abundance which came out 
so strongly developed in the house of the wealthy 
merchant afflicted her by its contrast. 

As she peered through the creeper-shadowed 
window^ she saw the broad^ genial face of the 
cook glowing in the firelight^ and in her hand a 
long toasting-fork^ with a large slice of bread 
thereon. The housemaid stood up in the act of 
buttering a twin piece already embrowned by the 
action of the fire. 

^'I am sure they can never eat it all/^was the- 
thought in Betty^s mind^ and she felt her mouth 
water at the sight and the smell of the buttered 
toast. 

Buttered toast was an unknown luxury in the 
house of her mistress. On the table was a basin of 
brown sugar^ an article of expense which Mrs. 
Noble had been obliged to retrench, and Betty 
grumbled accordingly. Milk, too, here seemed 
abundant ; so Betty, giving a timid knock at the 
door, waited for a reply. 

''Lord sake! what^s that?^^ said the cook,, 
rather startled. ''Anna Maria, do you look.'' 

" "lis you is missus of the kitchen,'' said the: 
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housemaid in a quayering voice; ''and 'tis your 
place to open the door/' 

"Well, well V replied the cook, " here goes, 
then'' — and she flung open the door with an 
air of desperation. 

Bettystood there looking awkward and abashed^ 
and did not immediately answer the demand, 
" Pray, good woman ! what is your busi- 
ness ?" 

Luckily for her chance of hot buttered toast, 
Mr. Thomas Bowles, who had carried the phea- 
sants into the sitting-room to be admired by his. 
sisters (a design in which he signally failed), now 
brought them into the kitchen himself, partly 
because he did not like to disturb the maids at 
their tea, and partly because he wished to en- 
force on his own servants hospitahty to Betty. 

*' Give Mrs. Noble's maid some tea, and hang- 
these birds in the larder," he said, in a tone 
which admitted of no hesitation. 

" Certainly, sir. Come in, mem, out of the cold, 
pray," and she placed a chair by the fire for 
Betty, who being supported in her claims by the 
master of the house, came in boldly ,* and seating 
herself in the warmest comer, placed one red 
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liand on each knee^ and stared round the kitchen 
at the wonderful collection of brass vessels^ shining 
in the fitfiil gleams of the fire. 

" A sight of work to keep them bright/^ she 
said^ as Mr. Thomas Bowles left the kitchen. 

" Why yes, mem. ' Vitriolic acid does it. Is 
that what you use ?" 

^^ No, it is not/^ replied Betty. '^ I get a tuft 
of grass with the earth on the roots, and that 
does it quite as well, and aint dangerous.^' 

'' Well, I never V^ said cook and housemaid 
in a breath— thinking anything wWch saved 
money for their master must be very low. 

" Pray, mem, is you allowed egg and fresh 
butter to fry your fish, or do you fry it with 
lard ?'' 

Betty was puzzled how to answer, without be- 
traying the fact that fresh butter, being two 
shillings per pound, never appeared in the house 
of her mistress, except on some grand occasion 
such as when Mr. Thomas Bowles was coming to 
tea, and then a quarter of a pound only was 
purchased. 

" Missis aint over fond of fish'^ — (they lived on 
it as the cheapest food) — " and when we do have it 
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we like it b^Ued. Beautiful birds, them I^^ she 
said^ making a diversion of subject. 

The cook had looked at the gorgeous plumage 
"with terror and aversion. She did not know the 
name of the birds — she did not know how to 
dress them. She foresaw no end of mortification 
to herself on the following day. 

Betty saw the look of perplexity, and enjoying 
her triumph, began to lie forthwith. 

^'We have them sent from the shires con-^ 
stantly,'^ she said. '^Missis has friends there. 
There is a hamper of beauties at home and a hare. 
Fm sure I don't know how we axe to eat them 
whilst they are good " — a painful impossibility. 

" You will take the middle bit of the toast, 
mem,'' said the cook blandly, as Betty was 
helping herself to the crusty outside piece. 
Some more sugar ?" 

Thank you," said Betty, who could not have 
too much of an unusual pleasure. 

" Pray, what do you call them birds ?" said 
the cook in desperation at length. 

'^Pheasants, mem," replied Betty, to whom 
Margaret had pronounced the name, deliberately, 
several times. 
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" Paysans ? They are apples/* 

" Pheasants V 

" Oh, yes, of course ! Stuff *em with sage and 
onions, like ducks ?'* 

" Dear, dear V^ said Betty — " nothing of the 
kind. Gravy and bread sauce ; nothing inside." 

'^Ah! I can't think what could have come 
over me to forget so. I used to dress scores of 
them at my last place,'' rejoined the cook, and 
desiring to turn the conversation from her own 
incapacity, she said — 

" Master goes heaps of times to drink tea at 
your house, don't he ?" 

'^ Well, he do," replied the guest. 

" Lor* !" said Anna Maria, coming close to 
Betty, now her buttering labours were concluded, 
and sitting down with her, cheek by jowl, as she 
would have termed it — '^ Who do he go to see ? 
Tell us, do." 

'^ Why, to see missus, I suppose," said Betty 
innocently. 

" Why, your missus would never have the 
face to go a-marrying again, sure/ie?" 

'^ Marry again !" gasped Betty — ^' she never 
thought of such a thing !" 
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" How can you tell what she have thought of ?^ 
observed Anna Maria, impressively — ^a sentiment 
the profound wisdom of which struck Betty 
dumb. 

" I can't tell" she said at length. 

" If you ever felt the tender passion/' said 
Anna Maria^ ^^ you^d know soon enough/' 

Betty's colour flushed over a skin, the pureness 
of which the exposure of forty-five summers had 
been unable to deface, and was silent. 

'^ A negro has a soul, your honour !" A maid 
of all-work may have had heart-aches like those 
of titled ladies. 

'^ I know nothing about it," she reiterated 
doggedly. " Why should not your master come 
to see all three ladies, just friendly and com- 
fortable like ?" 

''May be 'tis Miss Noble — ^Margaret's her 
name, aint it ?" put in the cook. 

" Say 'tis Miss Cora at once," said Betty, 
getting angry. '' He aint much too young to be 
her grandfather." 

"No heat, mem; no offence meant," said 

* 

Anna Maria ; " but my interest is excited ; and 
the experience of a tender heart gives me know- 
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ledge to detect the weaknesses of others/' Mys- 
terionsly^ ^' Do your missus slip upstairs and put 
on a clean widder's cap^ a white apron^ and muslin 
hankicher when she see my master at the gate ?' 

" Never knowed her to do it/' replied Betty^ 
sturdily. 

'^ Do Miss Maj^aret go to the glass and smooth 
her hair, and simper, and walk with her head on 
one side when she hears him coming upstairs ?" 

" Nothink of the kind/' and Betty straightened 
herself in her chair, and glared from under her 
black poke bonnet at the interrogators. 

A listener stood in the open door — a Misa 
Honora Bowles, who, resplendent in a yellow 
cotton gown and cherry-coloured ribbons on a 
Pamela cap, matching her peony cheeks, looked 
angrily at poor Betty, as she sat with an uneaten 
piece of hot buttered toast in her hand. 

'^ As you are the only servant Mrs. Noble's got,, 
'tis time for you to be going, good woman. I 
should thiok your mistress must be wanting to shut 
up for the night." 

"1 shouldn't have stopped if the gentleman 
hadn't asked me, ma'am. I've no call to force 
my company nowhere, and if it be that you 
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grudge this bit of toast^ l^m sure you^re quite 
welcome to it/^ said Betty, with a simple inso- 
lence which made Miss Honora hate her. 

Betty bobbed a curtsey to the cook, and another 
to Anna Maria, and left the kitchen. Miss Honora 
standing, trying to look dignified, amidst the 
louring glances of the cook and housemaid, who 
had felt themselves insulted in the person of their 
guest. 




CHAPTER VII. 

Grod ! have mercy in tliis dreadful hour 

On the poor mariner ! In comfort here. 

Safe sheltered as I am, I almost fear 

The blast that rages with resistless power ; 

What were it now to toss upon the waters ! 
****** 

And in the dread of death to think of her. 
Who, as she listens sleepless to the gcde. 
Puts up a silent prayer, and waxes pale — 
O God ! have mercy on the mariner ! 

When Betty got outside the door of the garden^ 
she-was very wrathful towards mistresses in general. 
She had been sent out by her own mistress late 
in the evening, when she had thought her work 
was over for the night, and when her legs 
were aching for want of rest. When the best 
middle bit of hot buttered toast had just ap- 
proached her lips, the sneers and sarcasm of 
another mistress had turned the coveted morsel 
into bitterness. 
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Moreover, the wind had risen during her stay 
in the warm kitchen of Mr. Thomas Sowles, and 
fell laden with sheets of rain, which beat against 
her face, driving her old black bonnet to the 
back of her head, and twisting the red doak into 
whirling folds at the back of her neck, till she 
felt strangled by the pressure of the strings on 
her throat. Her petticoats were blown against 
her legs, so that she could scarcely move for- 
ward. 

The way led on one side by a dead wall, which 
bounded the garden of the house she had left ; 
on the other was a wharf, where pieces of timber 
were raised to an unusual height by the waters, 
usually so tranquil, but which now had swelled 
to the edge of the stone-work boundary, and had 
begun to overlap it. 

^' How it do blow and rain !'' she exclaimed, 
inwardly. ^^ How missus could send me out 
with them birds ! Sure to spoil ^em — sage and 
onions, indeed P^ 

Here a more violent gust sent her reeling back- 
wards, and took from her all thought of the 
cook^s possible misdemeanours. 

One or two men were seen further on, and 
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^nder the light of a lamp-post on the bridge^ she 
«aw the umbrellas torn into shreds ; and in one 
instance the man gave it up to the violence of 
the blasts to save himself from being lifted by that 
undesirable balloon into the dark waters which 
danced and sparkled up round the stone-work of 
the pier. 

Betty was asthmatic^ and felt inclined to cry 
irom the difficulty of breathing she experienced. 

" Missus had no business to send me out such 
^ night as this \" she muttered. 

She reached the bridge now^ just as a blast 
more violent than the rest blew out one of the 
lamps^ leaving its companion to show the sur- 
rounding darkness^ rather than to diminish it. 
Gas was unknown in those days. 

She crouched down to get some protection from 
the balustrades of the bridge as she proceeded^ 
and came to the bottom of Tremere Street. 

The lamps^ few and far between^ had mostly 
followed the example of the one on the bridge, 
and Betty felt her way by the railings of the 
areas, for the street was the best built and most 
fashionable of the little town of Trevedra, and 
no shops enlivened its aristocratic dulness. After 
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proceeding for some distance in doubt and djiead^ 
Betty came to the ascent wMcli always tried 
her labouring lungs loaost painfully. She looked 
up towards the spot where the cottage stood^ 
and sav a soUtary light in Margaret's wdow, 
"which served to guide her steps towards it. 

A sense of bitterness, arising &om the con- 
sciousness of being uncared for^ -came over 
poor Betty^s hearty and filled her eyes with 
tears. 

" There isn^t one of them Ihat knows how 
hard my breath is to d^raw, or care if I be alive 
or dead. If master had been alive^ I should 
not have been sent out.^ 

Then a fresh burst of rain splashed the tears 
from her face, and sent her staggering towards 
the pales. As she passed one of the isolated 
houses before she reached that of her mistress, 
she saw the i^ellised work which supported the 
creeping plants against the walls torn off sud- 
denly and whirled into the air. Cries were 
heard proceeding from the river as the blast 
swept by, and lights were seen for an instant 
glimmering, then plunged into the waters never 
to reappear, 

I 2 
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'^ What a dreadful night V said Margaret^ 
who came to opea the door^ which she could not 
do without great diflBculty. '^ Come in quickly, 
or you will be crushed V* she cried, in terror, as. 
the door threatened to close against all her 
efforts to hold it open for Betty^s ingress. " Oh, 
how wet vou are ! Go into the kitchen. Mamma 
is gone to bed, and 1 have put the teapot by the 
fire with a nice cup of hot tea for you." 

" Lor' bless your dear heart I" cried Betty> 
filled with gratitude. " You did think of the 
old woman out in the rain, then, after all V^ 

" Think ? of course I did,'' replied Margaret ; 
'^ but go on and take off your wet shoes, and ga 
to bed." 

Betty drank her tea hastily, and surrepti- 
tiously putting a few bits of coal on the fire to 
give the soaked leather a little chance of be- 
coming dry by the morning, went shoeless to her 
room. 

The eyes both of the servant and of her young 
mistress had detected long lines of wet in the 
passage leading from the front door, proceeding 
from the rain driven under it; but the old 
woman felt too much exhausted to do what she 
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knew was her duty and wipe it up, and Mar- 
garet was too full of pity to notice it to her. 
When she had disappeared up the garret stairs, 
Margaret went to the scullery and obtained a 
mop to take up the insidious moisture, which by 
this time had floated over the whole passage. 
As she was thus employed, violent gusts of wind 
roared round the house, and threatened to sweep 
it from its foundations. She stopped with a kind 
of breathless awe, wondering what next the 
elements would do, when she saw a light on the 
stairs, and her mother standing in her dressing- 
gown. 

" Margaret ! — ^up V* 

" Yes, to let Betty in.'' 

'^ She might have let herself in with the 
latch-key ; but why did not she mop up that 
water ?'' 

^'Most of it has come in since. What la 
dreadful night V 

" Yes ; come into my room ; the window- 
panes are driven in, and we must put some lids 
of boxes against the apertures.'' 

As they went upstairs, shielding their candles 
with their hands to avoid their being extin- 
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guished by the wind, wWcli forced its way through 
every craimy of the house, they saw Cora stand- 
ing at her bedroom* door, white as the sheets she 
had just reiK>sed upon. 

'' Oh, mother ! come to my room. There is 
a ship or » barge going down on the river. 
Mother, mother! they are drownings and we 
can^t save themr she shrieked, in a voice of 
intense agony ». '^ I hear their cries on the wind 
every now and l^en.. Hark ! there it is again V 
she exclaimed,, as a wild, wailing sound came on 
the rushing blast. '^ I cannot bear it V' she 
moaned, burying her head in the pillow of the 
bed. " Again ? It is weaker this time. Oh. 
that it were light, that people might get to them, 
or that they might die— die at once — and not 
linger in this prolonged agony V^ cried Cora, 
who with her affrighted heart trembling for her 
husband exposed to similar danger, sobbed 
hysterically. 

''We cannot aid them by acts,^^ said Mrs- 
Noble, in an awe-stricken voice, '' but we can 
pray. Therefore refrain thy voice from weeping 
and thine eyes from tears, for the Lord^s hand is 
not shortened that He cannot save, neither is His^ 
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ear heavy that it eaimot hear/^ Then kneeling 
down she said, " O Lord, who stilledst the raging 
waters on the sea of Galilee, and broughtest Thy 
disciples into safety, though the tempest gathered! 
o^er to swallow them up, Thou who dividest the 
sea when the waves thereof roar. Who gavest the 
moon and stars for a light at night, look now 
down on these thy servants exposed to fearful 
peril. Their imagination is on things to come ; the 
day of death troubles their thoughts, and causeth 
fear of heart. Great God! we beseech Thee, save- 
their mortal Uves ! Perchance, struggling in those 
rough billows there be fathers whose little ones 
depend on them, — sons, for whose return their 
mothers^ hearts will ache, — ^husbands, severed 
from the wives they have chosen for companions 
through time and eternity. Suffocate them not 
in those dark and cruel waters. Save them,, 
that they may yet live to praise Thy Name;, 
but if Thou wiUest that they should pass from 
out this mortal state, grant that they may live 
eternally where all tears may be wiped from 
their eyes." 

She raised her voice higher, as the tem- 
pest, howling round the house, seemed to 
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deafen those wlio would have listened to her 
words. 

Corals extreme distress excited the wonder of 
her mother and sister. They knew not how 
her imagination pictured Edmond— 

Bemote, on life's eztremest verge, 

sometimes battling against the tumultuous billows 
—sometimes submerged within their depths. 
Sitting on the side of her bed, with her hands 
twisted together, and her teeth firmly clenched, 
she listened to the roar of the tempest, and 
shuddered at each roar, as the wife on the out- 
skirts of the battle-field hears the roar of many 
cannon, each of which may annihilate her hus- 
band. 

Mrs. Noble called Margaret to assist her in 
keeping out the rain, which drenched their 
dwelling ; and Cora, who seemed incapable of ex- 
ertion, was left to her own meditations. 

In the meantime Setty had ascended to her 
garret and denuded herself of her drenched 
clothes. They were old and thin, and did not 
exclude the cold, even when dry. The bonnet 
was the most spoilt : the pasteboard which made 
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a foTindatioii for tlie old black silk wluch covered 
it^ had been thoroughly soaked to a state of sap. 

Bett/s one tranquil hour during the week 
was that passed in church during the afternoon 
service^ and she liked to look neat on these 
occasions. It was hard work to accomplish even 
this on her small amount of wages and great 
amount of work, which tested the strength of 
the coarse fabric of her clothes. 

The bonnet had been sneered at and sniffed 
upon by the other servants in the pew where she 
sat, even before this last soaking, and now how 
could she ever put it right ? 

She shed a few tears of exhaustion and vex- 
ation as she placed the nondescript thing on the 
back of the chair. 

" How this wind do blow, and how the slates 
do rattle off the old house V^ she cried, shivering, 
prior to placing her gown to hang over the towel- 
horse. 

She put her hand in her pocket and took out 
the shilling — the precious gift of Mr. Thomas 
Bowles. It would not go far in repairing her 
damaged clothes, but it was a comfort to feel 
the bit of silver. 
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Silver ! — what a queer colour for silver t 
Why ^tis — ^no tisn't — ^yes ; it must be a guinea I 
A guinea ! he gave me a guinea/^ she repeated ; 
and she took it to the little end of candle to be 
quite sure of the fact. 

There could be no doubt of it, and Betty 
tumbled herself into bed, with her head in a 
whirl of pleasurable sensations that made her 
insensible to the storm which raged above her 
head. 

'^ What would it not purchase ? A bonnet, — 
shape ninepence — a yard of silk and ribbon to trim 
it— all might be obtained for ten shillings, and 
then eleven would be left for shoes or stockings 
— stockings were much wanted — so were shoes.^^ 

The occupation of the eleven shillings was a 
source of perplexity as great to Setty, as my 
Aunt Dinah^s thousand pounds to Mr. Shandy, 
distracted as he was by the claims of his eldest 
son Bobby, who required to be sent on his travels, 
and the great ox moor which wanted to be 
drained. 

'^ Shoes or stockings. Stock ^ings; sho— 

— es,^' died away on her sleepy tongue. 

She slept perfectly unconscious of the agony 
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of grief and apprehension tliat racked the mind 
of her young mistress^ Cora^ or the bodily dis-^ 
comfort which kept Mrs. Noble and her eldest 
daughter employed for the greater part of the 
night. 

When she awoke on the following morning^ 
early^ the disfigured bonnet in a shapeless mass- 
first presented itself to her vision^ as it rested on 
the back of the chfdr. Then a thought of delight 
flashed across her mind. She had a guinea ! — 
a whole guinea ! to repair the damage. She 
rolled herself round in the bed-clothes for the 
pleasure of thinking of that bright bit of gold. 

O gentle ladies from fifteen to twenty-five^ 
do not scoff at the idea that a servant of all-work^ 
over whom forty-five bitter winters had passed, 
should care for her personal adornment. A de- 
cent appearance in church seemed to poor Betty 
to be a part of her religion^ and a squalid dress 
in the house of God shocked her simple mind^ as. 
much as the appearing at Court in an every-day 
wrapper would distress a highbred lady. But 
a sudden dread made her start up into a sitting 
posture in her bed. 

Mr. Thomas Bowles had never intended to givo 
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Iier tlie guinea. He had meant to bestow a 
slulling only^ and the guinea was not hers after 
all. She turned very white at this suggestion^ 
but it had not struck six yet, and she sank back 
on her bed to deliberate over the matter. 

" He had given it to her and therefore it was 
ier ovnx" she repeated to herself doggedly. 
Betty had not much sense^, only enough to rub 
through the world without being considered an 
idiot ; but whilst she pronounced these words, of 
which the sound was so pleasantly reassuring, the 
•doubt of their truth made her spirits sink to zero : 
'* To be true and just in all my dealings/^ came in 
their place, and the image of one who had made 
those words familar to her mind. Thirty years were 
wiped out of her memory, and she saw again her 
young master, whose face was to her as the face of 
an angel, sitting in his chair one Sunday, teaching 
her the catechism. An angel in regimentals, with 
a powdered head and hair tied in a queue behind, 
would not strike the reader as an angelic image, 
but his face was beautifcd in shape, colouring. 
And expression, and was sweet beyond the power 
of words to express. Captain Noble and his 
young wife were poor, and when they took a ser- 
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vant girl to attend on the lady and on her infant, 
they selected the cheapest they conld find, com- 
patibly with good character. Captain Noble 
found that Betty could neither read nor, conse- 
quently, write. The writing could not be taught,, 
and the reading would have taken more time than 
Mrs. Noble^s claims on Betty's attention would 
have admitted ; but that a girl should go through 
the world without having learnt her catechism, 
seemed to Captain Noble to be like sending a 
soldier into the wars without a weapon wherewith 
to defend himself against the attacks of his 
enemies. 

I am not sure that this simple-minded soldier 
did not consider that there was some talismanic 
influence in the form of the words which would 
save Betty's morals from scath. The study of 
the catechism was diversified by his teaching her 
the Morning and Evening Hymn, and encased in 
this panoply, Betty took her chance against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. Betty must have 
been a charming object for the captain's eyes to 
rest on, as she stood before him with her round, 
white, well-shaped arms crossed over the white 
apron, and under her bosom, where her 
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muslin handkercliief was confined by the apron 
strings ; her sweet fiEU^e^ with its brown hair cut 
straight over the eyebrows^ and her pamela cap 
surmounting aU with its band of blue 
ribbon. 

She felt what she could not have put into 
words^.that 

Since the birth of Cain, the first male child. 
To him that did but yesterday suspire, 
There was not such a gracious creature bom 

as her master. Of the girFs devotion to him, 
that pure-hearted and perfect gentleman had no 
suspicion. He loved his dark-eyed, flashing) en- 
ergetic wife, and had eyes for no other of Eve's 
daughters. 

In Betty, beautiful and fair as she was, 
he saw only the casket of a soul destined for 
eternity, and to be cared for consequently. But 
Betty could fancy noDody after a master whom 
she worshipped with a fund of secret tenderness, 
which was sometimes her joy, sometimes her tor- 
ment. 

Mrs. Noble scolded and threatened dis- 
missal frequently, and Betty wept and tried to 
amend; but the captain always addressed her 
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gently^ and gave his orders as if lie was requesting 
her to do him a favour^ instead of issuing a com- 
mand. 

When the captain left home he privately 
recommended his wife to Betty's care, intreating 
her to serve her when well and nurse her when 
sick. 

" For your sake, sir/' said Betty, in a flood of 
tears, kissing his hand fervently. 

The worthy man, thinking only of her who 
was ^^ his love — ^his life,'' cared little for whose 
sake it was done so that it might be done, and 
thanked Betty very frankly for her promise, and 
called her " good girl." 

She ran up to her small garret and gazed on 
the post-chaise which was to take away her 
model, and with him aU the light of her days. 
She saw him follow his wife and child, who were 
to accompany him to the place of embarkation; 
and then, having seen the last of him, she sat 
down and wept. 

She had one article of dress connected with 
thoughts of him. He had bought a silk hand- 
kerchief one day from a travelling pedlar ; and 
when her master had paid his four shillings and 
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Sixpence, and had retired within doors, Betty had 
ordered the pedlar to cut off one precisely similar 
for her^ and had committed the unheard-of 
extravagance of buying a Hlk pocket-handker- 
chief. 

She had but sixpence left of her wages to 
carry her on for the next two months, but she 
drew a strange comfort from the possession of 
this treasure. She put it under her pillow when 
she slept, and wore it round her neck, under her 
red cloak, when she went to church. 

The beautiful quotation placed by Albert Durer 
under the sketch of a girl entering a church, 
'^Remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom,^^ would have applied to the poor Devon- 
shire girl as well as to the maiden of Nurem- 
burg. 

In that kingdom of the poor where all distinc- 
tions are obliterated between them and their rich 
neighbours, Betty mingled her thoughts of heaven 
with thoughts of her master, from whom she 
had received her sole tuition in morals and 
reUgion. 

The passages read by the clergyman from 
Holy Writ had a divine beauty to her, to whom 
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ignorance had made the Bible and Testament a 
sealed volume. 

The Psalms seemed to speak of her master^s 
peril, and with indescribable pathos her voice was 
wont to join the choir when they sang — 

Lord, let me know my term of days — 

How soon my life must end. 
The numerous train of ills disclose 

Which this frail state attend. 

The only servant of this small family, she was 
accustomed to go in and out unobserved, and 
heard all the news of battles fought or impend- 
ing, or dangers to be dared or escaped from. 
There came a time when the silk handkerchief 
used by Captain Noble was taken from the trunk 
which contained all that was left of his small 
property. 

Taken out stiffened by the blood which had 
flowed from his wound, to stop the haemorrhage 
from which the handkerchief ha d been drawn fro 
his pocket and used as a tourniquet, Betty took 
it up, — ^hers at last ! — and, unseen by all, substi« 
tuted for it the clean one which she had kept so 
tenderly. 

She had something now which had been part 
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of himself^ she thought^ as she sat rocking her- 
self to-and-fro in an agony of tears and sobs. 
''And he never knew I loved him so, — never 
cared for me at all, except as I might serve 
her.'' 

There was a scrap of a song which Mrs. Noble 
used to sing, which arrested Betty's attention one 
day, and as Betty had a quick ear and a sweet 
voice she soon learnt it, — 

To the 8Tm*s morning radiance the poor Tndian bows, 
Ah, well-a-day, my poor heart ! 

But I cannot worship where I pay my vows, 
Ah, well-a-day, my poor heart ! 

Now the being she worshipped was no more, 
Betty strove to fulfil the parting pledge she had 
given him " for his sake,*' and devoted herself to 
the comfort of her mistress and his children. 
Mrs. Noble received her service ungraciously. 
Whether that flashing, dark-eyed olive beauty 
had distrusted Betty^s fair attractions, and 
grudged the hours given by Captain Noble to 
the teaching Betty the catechism, I know not. 
K she did, she committed an injustice to her 
dead husband and living slave. But Mrs. Noble 
«ould have found no drudge so untiring. 
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SO meek^ or so devoted for any sum of 
money^ especially for the small simi irregularly 
paid^ at periods suiting her own convenience^ to 
Betty ; so they remained together — one inflicting 
more than she ought^ the other suffering more 
than she was bound to endure. 

During this long digression we have left Betty 
in bed^ white with apprehension lest the guinea 
should not have been bestowed by a mistake. 

^^ To keep it would be as bad as stealing/^ she 
said. ^^ No, not quite; for he did give it to me. 
No one could say I stole it. Yet it don^t seem 
right to keep it. I do want it so bad/^ she con- 
tinued, as she looked at the spoilt bonnet ; ^^ but 
^tis time to get up/' she added, sadly, and she 
rose and walked to the little lattice- window and 
looked out on the garden, which was soaked and 
beaten down by the tempest of the previous 
night. 

There she was accustomed to stand and 
repeat the morning hymn her master had taught 
her. She did not often think of the words ; she 
was too cold or too busy — too much hurried to 
go down to her work, for Mrs. Noble had no 
toleration for those who were not alert in the 
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morning ; but this morning tte lines seemed to 
address to her especially — 

Let aJl thy converse be siacere. 

Thy conscieiice as the noonday clear ; 

For God's all-seeing eye surveys 

Thy secret thoughts, thy works and ways. 

By the time she had finished her hymn the 
guinea was destined to go back into the pocket 
of Mr. Thomas Bowles ; and, to put the matter 
out of her own power, so soon as Mrs. Noble 
came out of her room Betty carried to her the 
guinea, and begged her to return it to the gentle- 
man as soon as she could. Betty could not take 
it herself without her mistresses permission, 
though there had been a lurking hope in her 
breast that Mr. Thomas Bowles might refuse to 
receive it back. But Betty dared not trust her- 
self to keep it, though she went so far as to 
suggest that if her mistress could spare her for 
an hour in the evening she should like to take 
it herself; but Mrs. Noble was not propitious. 

Betty, she observed, could not expect to go 
out every evening; she would take the guinea 
herself if the weather and the state of the road 
permitted ; and when poor Betty looked at her 
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disgraced bonnet, she thought of the disappoint- 
ment with resignation. 

Mrs. Noble of course would bring her back 
the shilling in exchange for the yielded guinea, 
and with that she might buy a new bonnet-shape, 
and cover it with the saturated silk when it should 
have been well dried and ironed. 

The rain and the wind, however, had not 
entirely ceased on the following day, and the 
members of that small household were busily 
occupied in repairing the damage sustained by 
the house and furniture, and would have had 
little time to go out had not the road been filled 
with rivulets of muddy water, and the sky still 
dark with the driving rain. Carpets and mats 
had to be taken up and dried, and Betty stood 
all day at the wash-tub, over the soaked towels 
which had been placed along the window- 
sills. 

Cora appeared at breakfast-time with a pale 
face and swollen eyelids. Her mother, who had 
no sympathy for any amount of suffering which 
overstepped the limit which she considered just, 
had no patience with her youngest daughter for 
having spoilt the beauty of her appearance by 
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her exaggerated sympathy^ as she considered it, 
with the sufferers in the storm. 

'' After all/' she argaed, " we are not sure 
that any one was drowned. And if they were, 
poor fellows, we did not know them, and they 
were nothing to us. It would be more to the 
purpose,'' she thought, " if Cora would set to 
work and unrip that soaked curtain, and allow 
the heat to penetrate and dry it." 

Cora did set to work so soon as she knew 
what was expected of her; and Betty, when she 
had washed the towels, began to pluck a brace 
of the despised pheasants. Her little feelings of 
pride and vanity were concerned in this feat of 
culinary art, for was not Miss Cora come from 
the great house, where fresh butter, cream, and 
sauces were superabundant ? 

And Betty was ambitious that her pheasants 
should be as well roasted as any sent up from 
the Abbotsbury kitchen. She found put away 
in her spice-box a small bit of mace and a few 
seeds of whole pepper, for the bread-sauce ; and 
when at two o'clock the birds were ready, she 
washed her hands, and putting on a clean ker- 
chief and white apron, she placed them on the 
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table with a look of anxiety at Cora, which was 
not excited by her pale face and swollen eyes. 

^^ If she don^t eat a bit/^ said Betty to her- 
self, ^^ I shall never know whether she thinks 
them well cooked or not ; and she don^t look 
Uke it.'' 

Mrs. Noble and Margaret did justice to 
Betty's gastronomic science; but Cora, though 
she accepted what her mother placed on her 
plate, ate but little ; and Betty's heart, as she 
expressed it, went down into her shoes. She 
would not expose herself to any fresh mortifica* 
tion of her vanity, by asking any question then ; 
but when, after dinner, Cora retired to her bed- 
room, and was looking listlessly on the ravages 
made by the storm in the small garden, Betty 
came into the room, under the pretence that it 
was not put tidy, and presently, after a prelimi- 
nary hem, began — 

'^ I fear my cookery don't suit you, miss, after 
all the fine things you had to eat at the great 
house. "lis a sin, I call it, to. go to leave a slice 
of the breast on the plate all wasted, — though, to 
be sure, I ate it myself, and the cat licked up the 
gravy and bread sauce. Maybe the bread sauce 
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was a bit burnt? Can't say I found it so, 
thougb. Was anything wrong with it, miss ?' 

*' No, Betty, I assure you the pheasants were 
as well dressed, and the bread sauce superior to 
anything I ever tasted at Abbotsbury; but I was 
feeling sick, thinking of the storm last night/' 

" True, miss ; and if I could get out, I'd go 
down into the town, and see if any of the bodies 
have been washed ashore, which would be a 
comfort, poor souls, on account of the fishes/' 

This conversation did not improve Cora's 
spirits, so she turned the course of Betty's 
thoughts by inquiry after the family of Mr. 
Thomas Bowles, which opened the floodgates of 
Betty's sorrow for her spoiled clothes. 

" Shoes ! Miss Cora, — ^why I was obliged to put 
them by the fire to dry, and next morning they 
was stiff as a horn. My petticoats I have put 
into the wash-tub; but the bonnet, you never 
saw such a thing to be called a bonnet." 

Then came the story as to the guinea and the 
shilling, and, though Betty had not intended to 
show the struggle in her mind, Cora was shrewd 
enough to suspect it, and, while pitying the 
mental strife, respected the moral triumph. 
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Ste was young enough to expect that the 
guinea would be returned to Betty, though too 
prudent to express her conviction to Betty, lest 
she should be disappointed. 

In the evening the rain ceased, and Mrs. 
Noble, who was, when well, possessed by a rest- 
less spirit of activity, mounted on a pair of high 
pattens, and took her way to call on the Thomas 
Bowles^ family. 

" I shall catch him just as he comes from the 
Bank,^^ thought Mrs. Noble. But either she 
was too soon, or the banker was unusually late, 
for when she arrived at the house no Mr. 
Bowles was to be seen. * 

The three ladies sat in the firelight, for the 
evenings were dark, and it was not considered 
proper to light candles till six o^clock. The 
mother, over ninety years of age, sat bent over 
the fire, a sad reminder of mortality — without 
the sense of hearing, with little left of sight, and 
with one solitary pleasure left — that of stuflSng 
her nose with snuff*. Seventy years previously, 
she had been the beauty of the county, and had 
drawn captive all hearts by her youth, grace, and 
loveliness. The nose was still finely chiselled. 
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the eyes hazel and well-formed. As one sensa- 
tion was left to her; she had the ghost of a 
feeling also : for her daughters she seemed to 
care but little ; but she was conscious of a faint 
pleasure when her son entered the room^ and 
drew near her^ and showed uneasiness if his 
return was delayed beyond the usual time. 

Mrs. Noble took up the dark^ mummy-looking 
fingers in her hand as a greeting, and Miss 
Bowles screamed the annoimcement of her name 
into her mother's ear^ but in vain. 

'^No use! mother takes no notice/^ said the 
younger sister. 

Mrs. Noble then discussed the weather with 
her two companions; then their mother's appe- 
tite, and led the- conversation round to the 
pheasants. 

^' Margaret and I thought Mrs. Thomas Bowles 
might pick a bit of the breast of one, that being a 
rarity,'' said Mrs. Noble, with conscious pride. 

^'Rarity, or not," said the youngest sister, 
" 'taint to be compared to a bit of fat gtbse" 
resenting the efibrt made by the indigent Mrs. 
Noble to sit on persons of their abundant means. 

" Mother is past knowing one kind of food 
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from another/' said the elder and gentler sister. 
" I don't think she cares on what we feed her ; 
she is like a babe. If she did care^ she would 
have been pleased. We put the birds before her 
eyes that she might see the bright colours ; but 
she only felt the smooth feathers^ and said^ 
' Chick, chick,' as if calling the fowls." 

" Dear, dear, just like a child," cried the 
visitor. 

" Just as troublesome," said Miss Honor, the 
younger woman. " But one cannot help having 
a mother, and must make the best of it. When 
folks have children that are troublesome, they 
have only to thank their own imprudent mar- 
riages. I think you've got Miss Cora back, 
again, haven't you ?" 

" Yes," replied the mother, who could not be 
forgiven for having captivated Captain Noble a 
quarter of a century before. '*Cora has re- 
turned to us for a short visit. Lady Hebning- 
ham is exceedingly attached to her." 

" I wonder she sent her back, then, so soon," 
said the merciless Honor. " How was it — a tiff ?" 

" Nothing of the kind, ma'am, I assure you," 
said Mrs. Noble, floundering. " Cora has such 
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a tender hearty she pined to see her mother and 
sister again. Some children are fond of their 
parents/^ 

This was a home-thrust^ for Miss Honor 
had displayed impatience at the childishness of 
the old woman. However, she returned to the 
charge. 

^^ I suppose Miss Cora is engaged to be mar- 
ried by this time. As to your eldest, Maggie, 
she is such a poor thing, you can^t expect any- 
one to look twice at her.'^ 

" Husbands are as scarce now as they used 
to be formerly,^^ said Mrs. Noble, with a little 
sarcastic laugh, meant to insult her auditors. 
Both unmarried ladies bridled and sniffed. 
'' As to Margaret, she is considered very at- 
tractive by those whose opinions I value. 
Ladies' beauties and gentlemen's beauties are 
not the same generally ; and, apropos, when 
do you expect your brother ? I have a little 
business to transact with him.'' 

^^ Business with my brother?" Then aside • 
to her sister, " Wants to borrow money of him, 
I should not wonder." 

" No such thing !" cried Mrs. Noble, over- 
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hearing the observation. " I never borrowed 
money of anyone in my life ;" and betrayed by 
anger into an explanation subversive of Betty's 
interests, she narrated that Mr. Thomas Bowles 
had given a guinea to Betty on the previous 
evening, probablymistaking it for a shilling/^ 

^^ I donH know when brother will be back/^ 
suid Miss Honor. ''Put it on the chimney- 
piece, and he'll see it when he comes in.'' 

Mrs. Noble had no choice but to obey, with 
a strong doubt in her own mind as to whether 
Mr. Thomas Bowles would ever see or hear of 
the guinea again unless from herself, should an 
opportunity offer for her enlightening him. 
She arose to go with a consciousness of having 
mismanaged the whole affair ; and after a faintly 
expressed invitation from Miss Bowles to take 
a dish of tea, she departed, calling them " old 
cats" under her breath, whilst Miss Honor 
declared " the artfulness of that widow was 
dreadful ; that she meant to infer that Tom 
was fond of that stuck-up Miss Maggie, and 
that it would end by her and her children turn- 
ing their brother's heart against theniy and 
turning them out of house and home." 
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The timid Miss Bowles , begaa to weep at 
this dreadful picture^ but her enei^tic sister 
gave her a shake and a great daub on her face 
-with a rough coloured handkerchief^ telling her 
to hold her tongue^ as Tom was comings and 
must know nothing about it; and accordingly 
she pocketed the guinea^ saying if Tom was 
fool enough to part with his money^ she was not. 

Mrs. Noble returned home with a stately 
step^ as if much pleased with herself. She 
argued within her own mind whether she were 
bound to pay Betty the shilling out of her own 
pockety as she had the inward consciousness of 
having mismanaged the affair ; but unconsciously 
her latent dislike of Betty — a dislike unmiti- 
gated by a lifetime of devotion on the part of 
that faithful woman^ which arose from a private 
suspicion that Betty had presumed to love Cap- 
tain Noble — ^made Mrs. Noble decide that she 
was not bound to rectify Miss Honor's stingi- 
ness, nor to give Betty a gratuity which did not 
come in the ordinary course of labour, but re- 
sulted from the bounty of Mr. Thomas Bowles. 

No one, however, can bear to live without 
some sympathy or approbation from their fellows. 
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and Mrs. Noble made the best story she could 
for herself to her girls^ who listened in silence 
— a silence more vexatious to their mother than 
the grave disapprobation she expected from 
Margaret, and the irritated toiaes with which 
Cora generally expressed her displeasure. 

Margaret, who had no money, resolved to 
write a note to Mr. Bowles to clear Betty from 
the suspicion of having retained the guinea, 
whilst Cora left the room and proceeded to the 
kitchen, where Betty sat wiping the quiet tears 
from her faded cheeks. 

She had heard Mrs. Noble^s statement, and 
understood that she was to have neither guinea 
nor shilling. She believed money to be too 
scarce in the Noble family for any chance to 
exist of her being righted except by Mr. 
Bowles himself. This hope was extinct, and 
the fact remained of her soiled clothes, satu- 
rated bonnet, and roasted shoes. 

She was a littled ashamed to be seen weeping 
when she ought to have been getting ready the 
teakettle ; so she started up, and went towards 
the fire, when Cora put her arm round the old 
woman^s neck, and kissed her. 
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^' Sless you, my dear V^ said Betty, twinkling 
away a latent tear lingering in her eyeUd. 

" There is your guinea, dear old Betty P^ cried 
the girl, weeping herself. 

" Lor', Miss Cora! don^t be silly, dear ! I don't 
want the money from you. Td rather go without.'^ 

" Hush, Betty ! don^t mention it. I've 
plenty more, really — look ;*' and she showed a 
handful of money. 

" Oh, miss ! I'm so glad, for your sake, dear ! 
and for my own too. To think of your heing 
rich, my dear! You'll give your mamma 
some ?" 

" 1 have already done so, Betty." 




CHAPTER VIII. 

As foam on the oar for the moment but shining, 

Flung off by strong arms on the breast of the ocean, 

The grief of the man was a moment's repining, 

For life's stirring scenes leave small space for emotion. 

Lady Lennabd. 

As Edmond sprung into his gig to return to the 
Osprey, his heart bounded with delight as he 
gazed on his boat^s crew, a set of men so noble 
in aspect and weU developed in form. 

The sailor's dress reveals the muscles of the 
breast and limbs, to which their occupation 
gives fiill play ; unlike that of the unfortunate 
soldier, who, if he enlist before nature has moulded 
herself permanently in his frame, must be dwarfed 
by the restraint of his vesture beyond the slight- 
est possibility of reparation in after life. 

Edmond felt the fresh morning breeze play 
on his brow, and to welcome it he placed his 
cocked hat on his head laterally, and turned to 
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watch the line of crimson light just visible in 
the horizon whiich heralded the rising sun. His 
heart had just been released from the heaviest 
weight which can be brought to bear upon it, 
the conviction of the unworthiness of the person 
most beloved in the world. 

Cora had loved him and had been true to him 
all along. He was not, therefore, a man marked 
out by nature and accident as incapable of 
inspiring affection, as he had once believed. 

She was his wife, his own darling ; his for 
life ; legally bound to him for ever. 

'^ Life would be worthless to me without her,'' 
he murmured, " and in eternity " he continued, 
looking up, ^^I can imagine no happiness of 
which she does not form part/' 

All nature seemed to breathe of hope to the 
young husband. 

The tips of the green waves caught the pink 
glow of the rising sun, and danced and sparkled 
in the new-born light. 

His thoughts flew back to the beautiful crea- 
ture he had left sleeping at the hotel. 

^^ Heaven bless her !" he exclaimed fervently. 

Then he pictured her grief at waking and 
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finding that he had departed^ and he distrusted 
the kindness of the act which had left her 
undisturbed. 

The truth had been that he felt he should be 
happier leaving her asleep in her warm bed than 
standing sadly and solitary on the beach^ if she 
had accompanied him to the water's , edge^ or 
returning alone in the boat had she gone on 
board with him and stayed till the last moment 
before the anchor was weighed. 

The boatswain's whistle piping in honour of 
the captain's approaching the Osprey^s side, 
aroused Edmond from his reverie. Once on 
board his attention was engaged in settling 
numberless small details, which however required 
the captain's decision. The first-lieutenant had 
made every possible preparation for sailing ; and 
indeed had not Captain Helmingham been able 
to repose the fullest confidence in the old officer, 
Cora would have wept for the departure of her 
husband many hours sooner than she did. Still 
there remained many matters to be settled, and 
Edmond, who had delayed to write his explana- 
tory letter to Lord Helmingham till he should 
reach his ship, now regretted his procrastination.. 
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• 

He had been unwilling to deprive himself of even 
half an hour of Cora's society; and thus it 
happened that the Osprey was under weigh and 
fairly out of the Sound ere her captain had a 
moment to devote to his personal affairs. He 
had trusted to the harbour-master to carry the 
letter on shore ; but the breeze was freshening 
from the eastward^ and the old man^ dreading a 
long pull up to his house at Sovisand^ which lies 
on the eastern shore of the Sounds begged 
Captain Helmingham to write very briefly, if he 
was to be the bearer of the letter. 

The first-lieutenant suggested ^^the letter 
boat/' and Captain Helmingham, rejoiced at 
being free of an obligation, thanked the old 
harbour-master, and wished him good-bye. 

The letter boat, which was still towing astern, 
was owned by two sturdy boatmen, William and 
James Bell, of Mutton Cove, Devonport. These 
men had the privilege of bringing off letters to 
the Osprey while she lay in the Sound. They 
received a penny for each seaman's letter and 
twopence from an officer, which latter simi, how- 
ever, was frequently increased to sixpence on the 
slightest excuse. 
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The elder brother having been called aft, 
readily consented to wait for half an hour while 
Captain Helmingham should write a letter, for 
the posting of which he was willing to pay two 
pounds in consideration of the danger of waiting 
to the two owners of the small boat. 

Directing the first-lieutenant to make two 
short boards to the eastward, which would enable 
the Osprey to clear the Rame head^ and would 
also give the watermen a fair wind for the 
Hamoaze when they should cast off, Captain 
Helmingham went below. 

Till he had opened his desk and arranged the 
paper he scarcely realized how distasteful was 
the task he had before him. If the matter con- 
cerned himself only he would have left it undone, 
but the thought of the stigma which would attach 
itself to Cora nerved him to begin his unpleasant 
tafik. 

*' I must write,'' he said, and his brow grew 
dark when he thought of the machinations of 
his brother and of the infirm state of his father's 
health. He would tell him of his marriage, and 
say what he could to excuse its precipitancy 
without inculpating Bufus. 
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Lord Helmingliam must be told that Cora 
was his daughter-in-lav. Edmond well knew 
the chances against his ever returning home^ 
and felt that though Lord Helmingham had 
never been a tender father, his pride would 
urge him to befriend Cora when she was once 
known to be related to him. He would be 
irritated probably by the marriage when his 
newly-acquired title would have enabled Edmond 
probably to obtain a wife from some high 
descent ; but should Edmond return, Cora would 
need no protector ; should he perish in a foreign 
land, he felt that she would have claims on his 
father's and stepmother's kindness. 

So he wrote, and for the first time in his life 
in writing to his father he felt himself in an un- 
worthy position. He had seemingly failed in 
duty to Lord Helmingham, and he was asking 
him a favour. For the first time also he had 
felt his heart melted by his father's danger, and 
by the feeling that he had aided in his partial 
restoration to health when he was at Abbotsbury ; 
and he had been touched by the preference 
accorded to him over his handsome, clever, but 
specious brother. It was true that primogeni- 
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ture had done much to contribute to this, but 
Edmond had been pleased without analyzing the 
causes of his pleasure. The grand prospects 
offered to him in the future became ten thousand 
times more valuable to him in idea now that with 
that future Cora — ^beautiful and virtuous — ^was 
associated. 

He had to dismiss the worthy pride which had 
on all previous occasions given him the feeling 
that he had done no wrong, and was careless as 
to what his father thought. 

He wrote humbly — painfully — sadly. He 
assured Lord Helmingham that he had had no 
idea of marriage when he left him, — ^that the 
circimistances which had conduced to it would 
take more time to explain than he could devote 
to a letter written in the harassing hour previous 
to sending it off in the pilot-boat, and he implored 
protection and kindness for his wife. 

To Cora his pen poured out all the love and 
new-born confidence which made his heart beat 
in a delirium of joy. He could give her this 
pleasure ; he fondly thought, whilst he, alas ! 
could look forward to no news from home for 
many months after his departure. 
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He promised to write again on the first oppor- 
tunity, and ended with prayers to heaven for her 
protection in his absence. 

Edmond might have spared himself all this 
trouble, — ^his letters never reached their destina- 
tion. 



CHAPTER IX. 

But oars alone will ne'er prevail 

To reach the distant coast ; 
The breath of heaven must swell the sail, 

Or all the toil is lost. 

COWPER. 

When Captain Helmingham returned to the deck 
of the Osprey the weather had become more 
threatening. The wind blew in heavy squalls^ 
and Edmond was uneasy on thinking of the dis- 
tance the watermen^s boat had to traverse. Sailors 
are proverbially more careful in boat-sailing than 
are watermen, and Edmond persuaded the elder 
brother to^ fake a reef in his spritsail and to un- 
ship the mizen. 

The Osprey was then hove to, and the two 
watermen got into their boat by help of the stem 
ladder. Captain Helmingham shouting to them to 
hold the sheet in hand and not to belay it. 

Ay, ay, sir ! Never fear,^^ was the reply. 
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and the boat danced away over the waves, which 
were now becoming alarming from their 
volume. 

The elder brother sat in the stem-sheets, with 
the tiUer-lines in one hand and the fore-sheet in 
the other hand, ready to let it go instantly 
should a gust stronger than usual depress the lee 
gunwale of the boat under water. Japies Bell, 
the younger brother, sat low down in the middle 
of the boat. 

Having taken up the centre bottom-board, he 
occupied himself in baling out the water which 
was continually washed in over the weather 
quarter. 

When the boat had cast-off from the Osprey 
she was some two or three miLes outside the 
Shagstone and Penlee Point. 

By good management, however, in spite 
of the rollers, William Bell steered^ his little 
craft successfully till he got off Bedding 
Point, or well inside where the breakwater now 
protects the anchorage of the Sound. 

Here they began to feel the influence of the 
ebb-tide, which retarded their progress, and, by 
its resistance to the wind, raised short, chopping 
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waves, which were more troublesome than the 
long, rolling billows outside the Sound. 

The brothers held a consultation whether they 
should attempt the direct passage or sail round 
Drake's Island. The latter was the more prudent 
course, but it necessitated a delay of half an 
hour, which might prevent the posting of the 
captain's letters, which were carried in the lining 
of William Bell's cap, in time for the mail for 
London. 

^^ Please the pigs and Lord Mount Edgcumbe, 
we'll get over the ' Bridge,' Bill." 

'^ Well, I hardly know, Jem. The water will 
be very low to-day, and there's a devil of a 
bubble on." 

^^ Surely, if Tonuny Cochrane saUed a frigate 
over it, our little tub will get over it." 

'' Ah ! but he did it at high watei^spring tide 
— ^which makes all the difference. But never 
mind ; we'll try it." 

The ^Bridge' consists in a ledge of rocks 
running from Drake's Island to Bavenness Point 
on Mount Edgcumbe, and which are visible 
nearly all the way across at the lowest tides. 
Nevertheless, the celebrated Lord Dundonald did 
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on one occasion sail a frigate across it^ being in 
a hurry to intercept an enemy^s vessel. 

The Bridge, however, on this occasion pre- 
sented to the view of the boatmen a mass of 
bubbling waters. In no part could William Bell 
discern one spot which gave promise of deeper 
water than another. He decided, therefore, to 
run in as closely as possible to the island, both 
to escape the force of the wind, and also that 
of the ebb tide. 

James Bell now went forward in the boat, and 
gazing over the bow endeavoured to assist his 
brother in steering the little craft clear of the 
rocks, the sharp, pointed tops of which were 
occasionally visible. 

They had progressed happily till they were 
nearly round a projecting point of the island, 
which would have sheltered them from the 
wind, when suddenly a gust filled the sail, 
and the boat heeled over, shipping a quantity of 
water. 

William Bell, thinking he was out of the force 
of the wind, had belayed the sheet, in spite of 
Captain Helmingham's request, and now, seeing 
his boat must capsize if he held on his course. 
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he put the helm down to bring up her head to 
the wind, and so take the pressure off the 
sail. 

In this he was successful, but as the boat righted 
herself, she ran headlong on to a rock, her stern 
swung round, and over she went, floating bottom 
upwards. 

James was up on the surface immediately, but 
William, being entangled in the sheet of the 
foresail, was nearly suffocated ere he appeared, 
and then, alas ! in his struggle under water his 
cap, and Captain Helmingham^s letters with it, 
had disappeared* 

Fortunately for the brothers, their progress 
had been noticed by the artillerymen stationed 
on the island, and they instantly, on observing 
the accident, put off in their boat to pick the 
men up. Before they could reach the scene of 
disaster, James Bell had attempted to reach the 
shore by swimming, and becoming exhausted, had 
sunk before the boat could reach him. The 
bowman had, however, marked the spot with his 
eye, and the unfortunate waterman was eventu- 
ally hooked up with a long boat-hook, and by 
careful treatment restored to consciousness. 
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William Bell clung to the boat^ and was 
picked np at once. He was^ however, far from 
grateful, bemoaning the loss of the letters which 
had been given into his charge. 
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CHAPTER X. 

How darkly on yon far-off mountain frowns 
The gathered tempest ! from the lurid cloud 
The deep-Yoiced thunders roll, awful and loud, 
Though distant; while upon the misty downs 
Fast falls in shadowy streaks the pelting rain. 

Captain Helmingham saw the small boat which 
carried bis letter cast off firom his ship with some 
misgivings for the safety of the boatmen^ and with 
a slight feeling of remorse that he had detained 
them. Anxiety for his own vessel and its crew 
soon^ however^ made him forget eyerything 
except his immediate occupation^ which was to 
make all snug on board the Osprey ere the 
increasing wind should carry away some spars 
or sails. 

The Osprey was admirably adapted for rough 
weather. Built originally to carry twenty-six 
guns^ she now mounted but eighteen ; and this 
diminution of her armament had added materi- 
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ally to her good qualities in a seaway, througli 
which she would ride triumphantly, while the 
long, speedy ships of the present day would 
either break their backs or bury themselves 
under the rolling waves. She carried a crew of 
two hundred and fifty men, who were for the 
most part old men-of-war^s men. 

The first-lieutenant, Mr. Cheyne, was many 
years senior to Captain Helmingham as regards 
length of service, but want of a lift at the right 
time had retarded his promotion, and had some- 
what soured his temper. The other officers were 
men of approved gallantry, and several of the 
crew had already served under Captain Helming- 
ham in other ships. 

'^ Quite close enough, your honour, to the 
Eame head,^^ said the Channel pilot, touching his 
cap. 

'^ Very well ! Hands about ship, Mr. Cheyne. 
Send the leadsmen back into the chains, and keep 
her full for stays, quartermaster V 

" They wont get soundings, your honour ; but 
we are quite close enough — may be too close — 
for there is a strong current now on our weather 
bow. Eeady about V' 
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" Ready, ay, ready, sir !^ 

''Ease down the helm, quartermaster! Ease 
off the foresheet l^' cried Captain Helmingham, 
anxiously regarding the bow of the Osprey, as it 
came up in the wind more slowly than promised 
well for the ship '' staying/' 

'' Baise tacks and sheets ! No ! — ^by heavens ! 
she has stopped V^ And turning round to the 
helmsman for a contradiction to his own fears, 
he saw in the blanched cheek of the experienced 
old sailor a painful confirmation of his own 
opinion. 

Captain Helmingham perceived that a moment's 
hesitation might be fatal to his ship and her 
crew. 

The men could plainly see their danger, for 
tmder the stem of the ship the seas, breaking 
over a hidden rock, threw into the air a mass of 
dissolving foam. 

*' A stem board, Mr. Cheyne, and then we'll 
wear — His our only chance! Jib and staysail 
sheets a-weather ! Reverse the helm I'' 

Two or three minutes of intense anxiety now 
ensued. To sail a ship backwards is always a 
critical operation, and in this instance no one 
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could tell exactly hcNt the eddying tide might 
act first on that spot. 

Captain Helmingham' was outwardly the 
calmest man on deck, yet inwardly he sufiPered 
more than the veriest coward. The men could 
but die. Captain Helmingham knew that his 
reputation woidd die with him, for his imprudence 
in venturing in so far to land ; and, mingled 
with his thoughts of what the Admiralty would 
say or do, came the reflection that had he not 
delayed writing his letter to Lord Helmingham^ 
he would, probably, ere this time have got his 
ship into the open waters. 

^' She's falling oflf, sir r • - 

" Thank God V^ said the captain, fervently, 
while a deep-mouthed amen was echoed from the 
forecastle and waist. 

'^ Hard up with the helm ! Brail up the main-* 
sail — lower away main topsail .and topgallaht 
sail V' cried the captain as he rushed beldw, to 
observe on the ch^rt how near he could pass to the 
reef without striking on it. ; 

In consequence of the two operations just car- 
ried outj the Osprey^s head was noir pointing 
straight to the Tocks, having the reef still on her 
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starboard bow ; and it was Hoped that she might 
obtain sufficient way ere she reached the reef, for 
her hehn to take effect and force her bow outside^ 
the rocks. Every man turned his eyes on the- 
captain^s face as he ascended from his cabin^ and 
gave a sigh of relief at seeing the confident look 
which Captain Helmingham wore. The pilot 
had asserted that there was deep water close in to 
the reef, but in danger men naturally turn for 
comfort and support to those they know well. 

'^ It will be touch and go, Mr. Cheyne, but we 
shall do it. She'll bear the after-sails, now/' 
said Captain Helmingham, as the ship coming 
round at last had the dangerous reef on her lee 
bow. 

It still required rare judgment to put the ship 
out of danger, for to keep her full would be to* 
run on to the reef, while to keep close to the 
wind might cause her to drift sideways on to it. 

Captain Helmingham having fiiU confidence in 
the old sailor at the wheel, said little or nothing- 
to him. They had served throughout the com^^ 
missions of three ships together, and each reposed 
implicit trust in the other. 

Every now and then the captain, who stood to 
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leeward measuring witli Ms eye the ship's onward 
progress, together with her leeway, would raise 
either his right or his left hand, as the state of 
the foretopgallant sail made him think the ship 
should be kept at or away. Yet this movement 
was scarcely a command, but rather a sug- 
gestion. 

The wind blowing on shore, threw the column, 
of spray thrown up by the waves breaking on the 
reef, inshore and away from the Osprey. The 
men could therefore plainly measure with their 
eyes the distance which intervened between them 
aad destruction. 

A dead silence prevailed. A strong man 
might throw a biscuit on to the reef, when a 
heartfelt hurrah broke from all hands, as the 
Osprey weathered tjie last point of the reef, and 
glided into smooth water. 

'^ Now, Mr. Cheyne, weTl shorten sail, please, 
Fve been expecting to see something go.^' 

The Osprey had been struggling under single- 
reefed topsails, courses, and topgallant sails. 
Captain Hekningham being unwilling to shorten 
sail, and thus check her way. Now the foresail 
and topgallan^t sails were furled, and another reef 
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being taken in the topsails^ all was made snug 
for the night. 

As the sun -went down^ the wind^ increasing 
in force^ blew a regular gale^ and it became 
necessary to take more precautions for the safety 
of the OspreifB spars. Fortunately it now blew 
from the eastward, which relieved Captain Hel- 
mingham from any fears of being driven on the 
coast of Cornwall. 

'^ Send down the topgallant yards and masts, 
Mr. Cheyne/' said Captain Helmingham, as he 
went below to eat something for the first time 
that day. 

He was soon recalled by hearing from the 
shouts on deck the unwonted delay which 
occurred in executing his orders. Rushing up 
on deck he saw that the men at the maintopmast- 
head, blinded by the rain which was driven with 
great force into their fiewes by a heavy squall of 
wind, were unable to get out the fid or bolt which 
supports the topgallant mast in the head of the 
topmast. 

Captain Helmingham was a thorough sailor. 
His men almost worshipped him from his 
superiority to them in their everyday work. 
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Eunning aloft with an agiUty which no one conld 

surpass he was soon at the point of difficulty, 

and observed that the wood through which the 

iron bolt passed had swollen^ and thereby incased 

the fid. Securing his legs round a backstay^ he 

pulled with well-directed force, and started the 

bolt. Then putting one band into the hole he 

endeavoured to pull out the fid. Unluckily at 

this moment the men on deck who were pulling 

on a rope which -took the weight off the bolt let 

^o their hold, and down came the heel of the 

mast on Edmond^s hand, crushing off the top of 

his two fingers. 

*' Sway again V' was all he cried, though the 
pain nearly made him let go his hold of the top 
which supported him. 

The difficulty was now over, and Captain 
Helmingham descended to the deck without even 
letting the maintopmen know of his acci- 
dent. 

When the surgeon had dressed the maimed 
hand. Captain Helmingham returned to the deck, 
end furling all sails but a reefed foresail and 
treble-reefed maintopsail, allowed the Oaprey to 
run before the wind. 
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All night the gale blew with varying degrees 
of intensity; but Edmond cared but little— he 
had sailed with a packet of sealed orders^ to be 
opened in latitude 47° 80', and longitude 10° west, 
and this gale would only enable him. to calculate 
the sooner how long might be his absence from 
the beloved Cora. 

About eight o'clock the next day the Osprey 
sighted a dismasted and apparently water-logged 
ship, aad approaehed her, more from the captain's 
curiosity than from any motive of aiding her, as 
the sea was running so high that the Osprey^ 
though not rolling more than might be expected, 
continually dipped her maintopsail yardarms 
into the spray and foam thrown up by a huge 
rolling wave. 

The wreck presented the most miserable ap- 
pearance. Not a sign of life was visible on her 
decks, which every second minute were washed 
by the waves. 

Even then Mr. Douglas, an adventurous mid- 
shipman, begged permission to try and board her, 
which Captain Helmingham at once refused. 
Had he seen any signs of life on board the 
tempest-tossed ship, he would scarcely have ven- 
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tured to risk the lives of a boat^s crew in a hope- 
less endeayour to save life^ 

In less than half an hour the wreck was out 
of sights and the Osprey swept on for three days 
before the gale^ without any further incident of 
interest* 




CHAPTER XI. 

Swiftly compelled by the stiU fresli'iiing breeze, 

The vessel left a line of foam behind. 
What cries of hoarse anxiety are these, 

Half audible, upon the rushing wind — 
" A man is overboard !" — ^Ah ! who shall save 
The struggling seaman from the whirling wave I 

Who but the captain danger never daunted. 
Who never hoarded his imperiU'd life ! 

He, on the cabin window-siU has planted 
His agile foot, and sprung into the strife 

Of sucking billows, and with vigorous grasp 

Saves the worn swimmer at his latest gasp. 

Gabbelle Cabb. 

When the Osprey reached the position on the 
chart assigned for the opening of Captain Hel- 
mingham's sailing orders, Edmond, who had 
waited most conscientiously till then, tore open 
the letter with great anxiety. He had been told 
in general terms on what business he was bound, 
but he could not form any estimate of the length 
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of his absence from England till he read the 
instructions. 

His Majesty was pleased to select his trusty 
and well-beloved Edmond Helmingham to pro- 
ceed in command of H.M. Ship Osprey to the 
South Pacific Ocean. 

It having been reported that French mission- 
aries were intriguing for the transfer of sundry 
islands to the French Government, the said 
Edmond Helmingham was enjoined to use every 
endeavour to thwart such designs. 

Various ships having been wrecked in the 
vicinity .of Pitcairn's Island, the said Edmond 
Helmingham was- directed to correct the Admi- 
ralty charts, as far as possible, and to lay down 
the position of any smaU islands which he might 
visit, should they not be marked in the 
charts. 

Captain Helmingham was greatly pleased when 
he had read to the end of his voluminous instruc- 
tions, of which we have given only the sense. 
He calculated that within two years he might 
be once more in England with his beloved 
Cora. 

He determined not to lose a single day, and 
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at once shaped his course to double Cape Horn ; 
steering^ however^ so as to pass Cape St. Koque 
in the track of homeward-hound packets from 
Bio Janeiro^ on the chance of intercepting a 
vessel which might cany a letter bag to 
England, 

During the voyage, Edmond occupied himself 
in writing a long account of the circumstances 
which led to his marriage. In doing this he 
said, as little of Bufas as possible. Chivalrous 
as he was brave, he could not endure to accuse 
one who, not being aware of the charges against 
him, would be unable to defend himself. He 
contented hinuself with stating that he had loyed 
Miss Noble and sought her for his wife, and had 
been about to state this to Lord Helmingham, 
when the accident had prevented it. That subse- 
quently a misunderstanding had arisen between 
himself and Miss Noble, which had been cleared 
up only on the eve of his sailing, and that this 
circumstance only had prevented his appeal for 
his father's consent. 

To Cora he wrote volumes of the pent-up 
thoughts of his life, which he had never before 
been able to confide to anyone. Each day some 
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fresh indication of his devoted love was added to 
the journal. It was sad that the wild winds and 
the remorseless dash of billows should have 
obliterated these fond records before they were 
seen by the aching eyes which yearned so eagerly 
for a single line of recognition — ^but so it 
was. 

The Osprey had been out three weeks when 
an incident occurred which endeared Edmond 
still more to his men^ who admired his daring 
evinced in the gale of wind encountered in the 
Channel^ and the fortitude in his bearing, without 
giving utterance to a groan^ the anguish of having 
the tips of his fingers crushed off. The events 
of that night had been often discussed in the 
evenings when the crew assembled on the fore- 
castle to sing and spin yams. Dan Youngs the 
captain of the maintop^ who was on the topmast 
crosstrees at the time, was never weary of 
relating the story, partly perhaps because it 
showed that he, Dan Young, was at his post 
when several of his mates skulked below in the 
maintop. 

'^ Well I as I was saying — the fid was jammed. 
I couldnH get it out. They swayed on deck. 
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and coined up ag^in^ just as the captain's liand 
was in. ' Sway again !^ lie said, only rather hoarse- 
like; and says I to myself, he^s strained 
himself/' 

Captain Helmingham interfered very little with 
the ordinary routine duties, which were carried 
on by Mr. Cheyne. 

One evening the Osprey was running along 
with a fine breeze on her quarter, which was 
carrying her on at the rate of twelve knots an 
hour. The Captain was below, sitting at the 
stem window of his cabin, while Mr. Cheyne 
had just piped '^ Hands reef topsails'' — a precau- 
tion taken every evening at sunset on board the 
Osprey, however fine might be the weather. 

''Away aloft !" was' the order, and the topmen 
raced up the ratlines of the rigging. Suddenly a 
bundle seems to fall from the crowd in the fore- 
rigging. It is a young seaman who, having lost 
his grasp, is precipitated into the foam cast up 
by the vessel's side.. 

"Helm a-lee! Let go the fore-sheets!" shouts 
Mr. Cheyne ; but as he speaks, another man is in 
the water, and the dreary call resounds along the 
decks, '' Man overboard I" 
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William Keats^ a boatswaiu^s mate^ was stand- 
ing in the waist when the seaman feU from the 
fore-rigging. Springing on to the hammock- 
nettings he sees the luckless youth floating help- 
less in the water, from the eflfect of a blow on 
his head received in the fall. Without a mo- 
ment's hesitation, he plunges in, and grasps the 
drowning saUor, now half insensible. 

Mr. Cheyne having put the Oaprey about as 
soon as possible, stood back to where the look- 
out posted for the purpose said the man had 
fallen. 

. More than ten minutes had now elapsed, and 
Mr. Chejme feared that the Osprey would arrive 
on the same spot too late to save the men. 

To add to his anxiety, the officer of the watch 
who had run down to the captain's cabin to 
report the " man overboard,'' had been unable to 
find Captain Helmingham. 

Mr. Cheyne having seen the boat's crew into a 
quarter-boat, and the tackles clear for lowering, 
ran down, and searched for his captain, but 
without success. By the open window, or port- 
hole, stood an easy-chair, with a book lying on the 
floor. Mr. Cheyne was fairly puzzled; but he 
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returned to the deck, that he might superintend 
the picking up of the men. He had the comfort 
of seeing an object in the water, as the Osprey 
stood back to the spot, 

" Jump in, Mr. Douglas. Pick them up, and 
get back as soon as possible. Stand by to 
unhook, the moment she touches the water, 
mind/^ 

'^Ay, ay, sir.' 

^^ Lower away. Let go !^ 

'^ Give way, lads \" as the boat, released from 
the tackles which held her, danced over the 
waves impelled by ten strong men eager to save 
the lives of their comrades. 
. When Mr. Douglas reached the spot to 
which the look-out man waved him — as from 
his height he could discern the struggling inen; 
who were not visible to those in the boat — to 
the intehse surprise of the officer and the boaf s 
crew> they found Captain Helmingham support- 
ing Keats, whose head was, however, undeir 
Water. Neither could utter a word ; and as no 
one in the boat knew that a man had fallen from 
the fblre rigging, Mr. Douglas pulled back, rather 
proud of his performance. 
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When he got under the Osprey's quarter, and 
Mr. Cheyne^s quick eye detected the form of 
his captain lying half insensible, he hailed Mr* 
Douglas, — 

^^ Did you not see the other man V^ 

The poor midshipman felt utterly ashamed of 
himself, till Keats gasped out, — 

'^ I tried to hold him up. He clung round 
my neck. Wouldn't let go. I hit him with 
all my force to save myself, and he sank. I 
remember no more but the captain telling me, 
' Never fear ; I^ save you.' " 

Off Cape St. Boque the Osprey hailed a 
homeward-bound vessel, to which the letter- 
bag for England was transferred; and having 
despatched his letters, Edmund was now more 
tranquil in his mind, and determined to take 
advantage of the favourable wind which had 
thus far be&iended him, by doubling Cape Horn 
without putting in anywhere for water or fresh 
provisions. Alas ! for his letters. The .vessel 
which bore the mail was attacked in the Azores 
by a French privateer, and after a stout en* 
counter — one of those beautiftd sea-duels which 
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science has for ever banished from modem war- 
fare — she struck to her opponent, whose captain, 
not caring that the prize he was taking into 
port should be burthened by his enemies' cor- 
respondence, after looking through any of 
political interest, which might be of use to the 
French government, dropped the remainder into 
the sea. 

Having parted company with the homeward- 
bound vessel. Captain Helmingham thought he 
might safely tell his crew whither the Osprey 
was bound, as it was very unKkely that any 
further opportunity would occur for the despatch 
of letters to England, even should any man wish 
to inform the French government of the object 
of the Osprey's voyage. He therefore piped 
" All hands lay aft on the quarter-deck /' and 
the men having assembled, he informed them 
that they were not bound, as many had supposed, 
for the East Indies, but to the Southern Pacific 
Ocean, where, in addition to keeping an eye on 
some mischief-making Frenchmen, they were to 
correct the Admiralty charts and visit any islands \ 
not yet known to Englishmen. In consideration 
of the hard work they might expect to have, 
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they would receive double pay when the Osprey 
rounded the Horn. 

The men responded by a hearty cheer, and 
declared their willingness to go anywhere with 
Captain Helmingham. 

Three months had passed away. From the 
same crew no glad shouts of hope and expecta- 
tion could be heard. Storm-tossed and weary — 
scorched by intolerable heat, decimated by a 
sickness in which the useless limbs blackened and 
rotted away in fearful agony — ^they had passed 
through the arduous Straits of Magellan, and 
sailed in the vast Southern Ocean. Here, on 
one occasion, they stood for an island which 
presented a tempting appearance. Surrounded 
by a beach of fine white sand, it was covered 
within this boundary by deUghtful groves of trees, 
seemingly without the thick underwood which so 
frequently made them impassable to seamen. 

But rotmd it the surf broke with great fury, 
the island being surrounded by a steep coral 
rock, which came up close to the beach. 

Many of the best men were confined to their 
hammocks ; but those who could crawl on deck 
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gazed longingly at this paradise they were not 
permitted to enter. 

They saw the abundant firuit of the cocoa- 
nut^ — some painted dark against the deep blue 
sky ; some rolled on the ground, dropped from 
over-ripeness; and they knew that the sweet 
milk concealed within the rough kernel would, 
like the touch of magic, restore health to 
their weary and diseased frames. 

They saw the lazy turtles traversing the soft 
white sand, fearless of human aggression ; and 
birds of gorgeous plumage bending the slender 
branches by their weight. 

Their situation would have been in reality 
no worse had they been separated by distance 
from these unapproachable treasures, instead of 
by a narrow waU of coral. Yet the suffering 
seemed greater when the senses were irritated 
by the sight of the remedies they could not reach. 

After a boat had made a circuit of the island 
and found no landing-place, Edmond bore away 
and made sail to the southward, in order to try 
more approachable land in order to procure 
refreshment for the sick, whose situation was 
hourly becoming more deplorable. 

K 2 
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Land loomed in the southward two or three 
leagues distant^ and they kept standing towards 
it with all the sail they could set till midnight. 
Then it fell calm. They sounded^ but got no 
bottom with 140 fathoms ; yet about four in the 
morning they plainly heard the roaring of the 
surf^ and at daybreak they saw it foaming at a 
vast height at less than a mile's distance. 

For some weeks the small quantity of water 
served out to each of the crew had been the 
colour of mahogany^ and so putrid that the im- 
biber held his nose as he swallowed the fluid for 
which his thirst craved, but from which his 
senses revolted 

In the daytime the glaring sun seemed to 
scorch into their eyeballs, and when the crew 
accidentally touched their hair, it seemed to bum 
even their homy hands. 

At night they had some respite from heat, but 
none from anxiety. Fancy pictured the country 
to which they were tending as full of living 
springs, green pastures, and delicious fruits ; but 
coral reefs intervened again between the Osprey 
and this promised land, and threatened to shatter 
the noble vessel to pieces, whilst the waves 
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seemed waiting to bear the corpses only of the 
brave crew who manned her to that luxuriant 
shore. 

Distress now pressed upon them with redoubled 
violence. The waves which rolled in upon the 
reef carried the vessel swiftly towards it. They 
could reach no ground with the anchor, and 
had not a breath of wind to fill the sails. 

In this dreadful situation no resource seemed 
left to them but the boats ; and to aggravate 
their misfortune the pinnace was under repair. 
The longboat and yawl, however, were put into 
the water and sent ahead to tow, which, by the 
help of the sweeps abaft, got the ship's head 
round to the northward, which, if it could not 
prevent the destruction of the vessel, ought at 
least delay it. 

It was six o'clock when this was eflfected, and 
they were not then a hundred yards from the rock 
upon which the same billow which washed the 
side of the ship broke to a tremendous height 
the next time it rose ; so that between the vessel 
and destruction there was only a dreary valley 
no wider than the base of one wave, and even 
now the sea beneath was unfathomable, at least 
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no bottom could be found at 120 fathoms ; for 
here were reefs of coral rock rising like a wall 
almost perpendicidarly out of the sea, always over- 
flowed at high water — at low water dry in many 
places; and here the enormous waves of the vast 
Southern Ocean, grand in proportion to the un- 
fathomable depths from which they rise, meeting 
with a resistance so abrupt, break with incon- 
ceivable violence in a surf which no rocks or 
storms in a northern hemisphere can produce. 

In this situation. Captain Helmingham ob- 
served an opening in the reef about a mile west- 
ward, and sent Mr. Cheyne, the ^first lieutenant, 
to examine it. 

In the meantime, those in the boats struggled 
hard against the flood — sometimes gaining, some- 
times losing ; but every man not disabled by 
sickness doing his duty with as much calmness 
and regularity as if no danger was near. 

About two o'clock Mr. Cheyne returned with 
an account that the passage was narrow and 
dangerous, but that it was possible to pass it; 
which was encouragement enough to men in a 
situation of danger so imminent, 

A light breeze sprang up, which without an 
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opening would have been their destruction, and 
enabled them to enter the passage, and they were 
hurried through it with amazing rapidity by a 
torrent which kept them from driving on either 
side of the channel by the violence of the im- 
petus it gave the vessel, though the space was 
not more than a quarter of a nule in breadth. 

Once within the reef, they anchored in nine- 
teen fathoms, with a bottom of coral shells. 

The land-locked bay into which the Osprey 
had penetrated, was about three miles in length 
and one in width from the perpendicular wall of 
coral reef to the rocky shore, where the clifis 
rose to an immense height, and overshadowed 
the vessel as it lay at anchor close under the 
reef, which formed a natural breakwater. From 
any gales that might blow,' except from the 
eastward. Captain Helmingham anticipated no 
danger ; but in that one quarter an opening in 
the rocks formed a perfect funnel for the wind, 
which in a gale might drive the Osprey on to 
the coral reef, unless she could repass the nar- 
row strait through which she had just entered. 

Captain Helmingham immediately sent the 
boats on shore in search of refreshments, and 
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made aU who were, though suflfering from 
scurvy, able to move go in them and gave 
orders for the erection of a tent for the sick 
under a grove of stately trees, many of which 
bore the fruit of the cocoa-nut, while there 
were others with the names of which they were 
unacquainted. 

They sent back to the ship several boat loads 
of the fruit, of which nature in her wanton 
opulence had been so prodigal. 

Water melons trailed their graceful tendrils 
over the ground, their glowing globes half 
hidden under the broad leaves which clustered 
round the stems of the bread-fruit. 

There the bread-fruit hung its rough balls 
and jagged leaves on high, and dancing in the 
light breeze made chequered shadows on the 
soft white sand beneath it. 

In the middle distance, wooded hills inter- 
vened between the beach and grey mountains 
rising to the sky at the horizon's verge. 

" Health in the breeze and safety in the storm,*' 
said Edmond, looking round on what seemed to 
be a Garden of Eden, where care could sleep, 
and disease subside. He superintended the disem- 
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barkation of the sick^ the arrangements made for 
their comfort, and the tents erected for their use, 
and when darkness came on the landscape, and the 
quick fire-flydarted to and fro in the deep shadows, 
Edmond lifted his eyes to the splendour of the 
southern cross, gleaming in the deep blue of the 
tropic night, and prayed fervently for the welfare 
of the men committed to his charge, and for his 
absent wife. 

With the thoughts of Cora, came those of 
England and of a future home more dear than 
any he had yet occupied, and with those hopes 
arose well-founded fears as to the safety of his 
vessel, already shattered and shaken by one 
shock on a coral reef. 

Some days had now elapsed — ^his men were 
recovering. They had withered under the eflfect 
of unwholesome food. Their tainted blood and 
diseased tissues rectified themselves swiftly under 
the genial care and influences of nature. 

Edmond and the other ofiBcers were incessant 
in their toil to procure food for the invalids and 
convalescents, and many a gaily-plumed peacock 
and scarlet parrot feU victims to their guns, and 
were roasted for the benefit of the sick. In their 
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eagerness for sporty the officers often walked for 
miles over the as yet undiscovered haunts of the 
winged tribes, ajid returned laden with their 
spoil. 

But it was now time to think of attempting 
the pass out of the dangerous strait, which had 
brought them to comparative health and safety. 
Captain Helmingham waited for the highest tide^ 
which, taken at its reflux, might bear them back 
to the open sea without scath. The accumulated 
stores collected on shore, of £ruit and birds, were 
embarked, and all was made ready for sailing. 




CHAPTER XII. 

The thunder rolls— be hnsht ye prostrate worlds, 
Whilst cloud on cloud returns the solemn hymn. 

Thomson. 

Captain Helmingham had been from his early 
discipline at sea unable to perfect himself in 
shooting birds on the wing. When he was a 
boy there was a reason^ in his father's want of 
landed property, why he should not have accom- 
plished himself as a sportsman, even had he been 
on shore ; for what preserver of game would 
willingly expose his partridges and pheasants 
to the prentice hand of any boy, whose random 
shots would leave them maimed and miserable — 
a prey to weasels and stoats, unless indeed he be 
that privileged nuisance, the young heir. 

Edmond felt his first duty was to his sick 
seamen, and he consequently shot his birds 
perched or sitting, by any unfair means which 
would be most likely to fill his fleshpots ; but. 
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having performed that pleasant duty^ he longed 
to amuse himself by a little practice on his own ac- 
count. Some anticipation of Import in future Octo- 
bers in the Abbotsbury covers^ and a natural shame 
lest the old gamekeeper should see his failures 
when he returned home^ made him determine to 
enjoy himself in a day or two^s sport by himself^ 
when Mr. Cheyne, the first lieutenant^ was not by 
see his failures : for Edmonds like many brave 
men^ was exceedingly nervous^ and though^ from 
consciousness of the success arising from long 
habits^ he could hit a small bottle suspended 
from the yardarm with a pistol, with certainty of 
aim at sixty yards^ distance, even when there was 
more or less movement of the vessel ; yet, the 
moment the bird rose, he fired at random, with- 
out waiting to bring his gun to his shoulder, 
and missed. Mr. Cheyne, on these occasions^ 
always kept the comers of his mouth in order, 
but Edmond could see a twinkle in his eye, 
which irritated him, and he desired to practice a 
little alone. To obtain this practice, he arranged 
that the embarkation of the crew should go on, 
while he would remain on shore till the last 
moment, Mr. Cheyne carrying out the prepara- 
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tions necessary for passing through the opening 
in the reef. The last man^ except the captain^ 
having re-embarked^ Edmond gave orders for his 
gig to be on shore at eight a.m. on the following 
day, intending to weigh anchor with a strong 
ebb-tide. 

Captain Helmingham enjoyed his sport during 
the early part of the day. He had his fowling- 
piece and ammunition, and had been more than 
usually expert in bringing down his game. He 
looked out on his vessel sometimes with satisfac- 
tion—she was near the shore, and would not 
attempt to pass the reef till the following day. 

But as evening came on, there were natural 
phenomena in the dense forest for which, though 
accustomed to all the phases of maritime nature, 
he was not sufficiently a philosopher to accounts 
Indescribable sounds, some soothing, but aU sad, 
seemed to issue from the depths of the shadowing 
trees, and sent a chill into his breast. 

These nameless tones seemed calling to him in 
mysterious whispers. He listened attentively to 
try to hear more distinctly, what seemed to him 
the voice of Cora calling on him for aid. Edmond ! 
Edmond I in wailing cries of prolonged suffering. 
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He would not give way to the superstitious 
feelings wUch gathered around him with the 
darkling night. He tried to account for each 
noise as it caught his ear^ with which the forest 
was resonant. 

Sometimes there seemed to be wild shrieks of 
agony; sometimes strange bursts of fiendish 
laughter^ as if in mockery of those unguessed 
sufferings. Then instinctively Edmond cocked 
his rifle^ and peering through the slender stems of 
the bamboos into the dark intricades of the forest, 
waited with throbbing heart the appearance of 
some unknown foe. But the bamboo woods rustled 
their serrated leaves^ and bowed their lace*plumed 
heads of silver tint^ rattling their knotted stems 
together as if in consultation^ but gave out no 
living form from their recesses. 

Sounds like those of an JSolean harp came 
£rom the woodland heights, and mingled with the 
distant roar of the waves washing over the silver 
sands of the bay. 

" This isle is full of noises,^ said Edmond, and 
then he started at the sound of his own 
voice. 

At length he knelt down and prayed for the 
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protection of heaven on Cora^ his sliip's crew^ 
and on himself, and then resigned himself to 
sleep. 

He slept till the day-spring breaking through 
the transparent atmosphere of the southern hemi- 
spere, aroused him from dreams of home and 
of Cora — ^the faint rosy coloured streamers that 
had heralded the rising sun, dispersed upwards 
over the heavens aad mingled with its deep azure, 
whilst the bright line at the horizon was like 
burnished gold. The tops of the trees, with their 
varied foliage, caught the progressive illumina- 
tion, the higher parts shining clear, whilst purple 
mists stiU hung on the ground. 

Edmond arose and prostrated himself, over- 
whelmed by the magnificence of the scene ; then 
he looked at the Osprey^ and saw that Mr. 
Cheyne was preparing to have all in readiness to 
sail through the opening of the reef, when the 
captain should come on board. 

^Before half an hour had elapsed, the heat had 
become suffocating, beyond what could be ac- 
counted for by the height to which the sun had 
risen. His beams now ceased to be apparent, 
and were veiled in a red vapour, which made the 
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heavens appear like the top of a heated oven^ red 
hot. 

Then the winds lifted their voices^ and bent the 
tufted heads of the cocoa trees to the ground. 
The heaved-up sand and light earth were carried 
round in whirling circles^ till torrents of rain beat 
them down into wet pulp. 

The sky darkened and emitted vivid forks of 
lightnings which gave the spectator the dread 
that the world^s existence was endings so terrible 
seemed the chances of a general conflagration. 
The bounding peals of thunder made Edmond^s 
ears throb and tingle^ and filled him with anxiety 
for the safety of his vessel. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

Dashed from on high, 
'Tis where the broad Pacific htirls its waves. 
Meeting and clashing on the seamen's graves. 

Thy form must lie. 

O danntless soul ! 
How in the terrors of that awfal hour 
Thy intellectual courage proved its power 

Of cahn control. 

To their last breath 
Thy perfect rule a perfect crew had made; 
Till swept away thy orders they obeyed, 

Nor shrank firom death. 

Captain Helmingham had ordered Mr. Cheyne 
to have all in readiness to weigh at eleven 
o^clock, when the ebb tide would be at the height 
of its strength. The captain's gig was to be 
sent on shore about eight o'clock^ so that Captain 
Hekningham might himself see to the laying- 
out of hawsers to the coral reef, should there not 
be breeze enough to carry out the Osprey with- 
out the arduous labour of warping. 

VOL. II. o 
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When Edmond perceived the appalling threat- 
enings of the elements^ he judged — ^and rightly 
— ^that Mr. Cheyne would at once send off the 
boat, that he might reach the Osprey before any 
calamity should befall her. 

Before he arose from his prayer — which 
occupied but a few minutes — ^the wind and rain 
ceased as suddenly as they had begun, while an 
unearthly stillness pervaded the atmosphere. 
With that strong belief possessed by most sailors 
of the immediate interposition of a Divine Pro- 
vidence in mundane affairs, Edmond thought 
that the calm was the result of his prayers. 
He arose and sat down to watch the progress of 
his boat, in which six strong men were struggling 
to force the tiny craft against a strong ebb tide 
which swept it back towards the opening in the 
coral reef. The men had less than one mile to 
compass, yet all their efforts for nearly ten 
minutes had not carried the gig more than three 
hundred yards from the Osprey'a side. 

Suddenly Edmond fancied he was going blind. 
He had remained with his eyes fixed in the one 
quarter where all his immediate interests centred. 
But now, on looking up, he observed that the 
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sky had assumed a blue-black appearance^ with 
a red glare on the horizon. The thunder pealed 
again, and the Ughtning flashed, accompanied 
irith a hissing noise, like that produced by the 
action of water on red-hot iron. 

Edmund, shuddering, looked up to heaven, 
when he perceived in the air, floating down the 
opening in the rocks from the eastward, a white^ 
balloon-like cloud. Those on board the Osprey 
witnessed also this extraordinary phenomenon, 
for the practised eyes of Edmond, despite their 
dimness caused by the glare in the horizon, per- 
ceived the topmen running aloft to send down 
the topgallant yards and masts. Too late ! 
The blast is on them. With a terrific noise the 
balloon-like cloud seemed to burst over the 
Osprey, and Edmond involuntarily covered his 
face. When he looked up again, his gig had 
disappeared, while not a soul was visible in the 
rigging of his ship, from which the topmen had 
been blown away with the topgallant masts and 
flying jib-boom. Edmond, sitting still, and con-^ 
denmed to inactivity, saw clearly the impossibility 
for man to strive successfrdly against the ele- 
ments; yet he did not the less appreciate the 
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sturdy character of Mr. Cheyne, whom, by the 
help of a spyglass, he descried moving about 
with his speaking-trumpet, apparently nndisturbed 
by the roar of the elements. 

Mr. Cheyne seemed to have been bom for 
such emergencies. With death staring him in 
the face, he appeared to have no thought but 
for the safety of H. M.^s ship Osprey. He had 
lived for some years in daily intercourse with 
the gallant topmen who were now struggling in 
the raging waters, which threw high their spray 
as the waves broke over the coral reef, not two 
hundred yards from the vessels side. But not 
a glance of pity did he give them. 

Every one recognised the impossibility of ren- 
dering them any human aid. 

The blast made the Osprey heel over on her 
side, and quiver like a pine tree in a storm. 
Scarcely had she recovered herself, when Mr. 
Cheyne gave the order " Hands clear away the 
wreck. Stand by to ship the anchor. Loose 
the fore and aft sails/' 

Calling to his side the master and an old 
quartermaster, he explained that he meant to 
endeavour to cant the Osprey during the next 
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lull in the tempest, and sail her through the 
narrow passage. The master would look to the 
cable, while the old quartermaster took the 
wheel, assisted by three strong men. 

The Osprey lay with her head to the eastward, 
about a quarter of a mile on the windward side 
of the passage through the reef, which ran nearly 
north and south. 

The ebb tide was setting her towards the reef, 
but this aided Mr. Cheyne^s endeavour to cant 
her head to the right ; and should he succeed in 
so doing, he trusted to his being able to wear 
ship when opposite to the opening in the reef. 

If any delay occurred in casting off the cable, 
or if the helmsman hesitated for a moment, the 
Osprey would cant to the left, and be driven on 
to the reef, where the crew would share the fate 
of the topmen blown overboard with the top- 
gallant masts. 

Nothing was neglected to ensure success. 
Tried men were stationed at the jib halyards, 
and at the brails and sheets of the fore and aft 
sails, while brave and determined forecastle men 
stood by with sharp axes to sever the cable on 
the word of command. 
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The men worked in sUence, partly from the 
difficulty of making themselves heard, and more 
SO because they were on the confines of eternity^ 
«nd 

The boldest held his breath for a time. 

Mr. Cheyne stood on a carronade-carriage on 
the quarter-deck^ with his arm passed round a 
ibackstay^ which enabled him to maintain his 
position in the driving gusts of wind and rain. 
'Suddenly he stands erect. An eddy has cast the 
ship's head to the right. 

'* Cut away the cable ! Hoist away the jib !*' 
he roared. " Hard a-port with the helm.'' 

No one save the quartermaster heard the 
orders^ but all saw him^ and half-a-dozen axes 
fell on the cable^ which rolled out of the hawse- 
holes^ and the Osprey was under weigh. She 
canted exactly as Mr. Cheyne desired^ and, im- 
pelled by the wind and ebb tide, glided rapidly 
•down the edge of the reef towards the open- 
ing. 

Once her head was turned away from the storm 
the force of the wind seemed to become less, and, 
^anxious to have way on the Osprey when in the 
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passage, Mr. Cheyue determined to put the fore- 
sail on her. 

^^ Foreyard men aloft ; take in the reefs/^ was 
the order. 

For a moment no one moved^ and the ol^ 
lieutenant sprung into the fore rigging himself 
attended^ however^ by more than a sufficient 
number of seamen, who were shamed into the 
performance of their duty by the devotion of the 
old man, who, with a grim snule on his face, 
again took up his former position near the 
wheel. 

With the accelerated speed produced by the 
increase of sail, the Osprey, in less time than it 
has taken to describe her movements, was oppo- 
site the opening, where Mr. Cheyne wore her, 
and placed her head for the open waters. Once 
in the waters of the channel all command over 
the vessel wa^ lost ; the ebbing tide and wind 
tossed her through the passage just as a stick 
floating down a rapid river is carried under the 
arches of a bridge, at a pace redoubled in propor- 
tion to the resistance which the masonry has 
offered to the stream. 

As the Osprey was swept out into compara* 
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tively still water, every face lighted up save that 
of Mr. Cheyne. The old lieutenant had served 
for many years in the West Indies, and had seen 
many such hurricanes, and amongst others that 
terrific one in 1780. 

From his position on the carronade he had 
noticed right ahead of the Osprey a phenomenon 
of which he alone knew the import. 

About 20° above the horizon there ap- 
peared a solid black wall-like cloud, which 
occasionally disappeared and again became 
visible. This sight, together with the decrease 
in the wind, the force of which became less 
every moment, convinced the old officer that they 
had not yet experienced the worst of the hurri- 
cane. When, therefore, Mr. Douglas approached 
his superior and congratulated him on their 
escape, the old man grimly observed, — 

" Unless I^m much mistaken, we shall all be 
in Davy Joneses locker ere the sun goes down, 
so don^t let us halloa until we are out of the 
wood. Boatswain, call all hands.^^ 

The men came affc, and Mr. Cheyne thus 
addressed them : — 

'^My lads! I have called you aft on the 
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quarter-deck to thank you for the noble exer- 
tions you have made to save his Hajesty^s ship 
Osprey. Would that Captain Helmingham had 
been on board that he might have witnessed your 
efforts ! But you all know as well as I do that 
in such a time he would rather be with you than 
in a place of safety, were death to everyone on 
board this ship the certainty I fear it may be/^ 

'^ Please, your honour/^ said Keats, a boat- 
swain^s mate, whom Edmond had saved from a 
waterv death, ^^ we all know that/^ 

" Well, lads, you see that black cloud ahead of 
us? Unless Fm much mistaken, that means 
another outburst of the gale worse than any- 
thing we have yet had. It will come from 
the north; and as she^U never beat up against 
it to clear the reef, our only chance will be 
to run for the opening, and endeavour to beach 
her on the island. Pipe to breakfast -/' and he 
sent the men below to take some biscuit and 
grog, as they had been employed since day- 
light. 

When the men returned to the deck, which 
Mr. Cheyne had not left, the Osprey was lying 
nearly becalmed. 
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Some three ibiles ahead was something like 
an immense wall slowly advancing towards them. 

Mr. Cheyne made every effort to turn the 
Osprey^s head back towards the opening in the 
reef^ and had partially succeeded in so doings 
when the storm struck her. The foresail was 
blown into strips of canvas, but her head swung 
round, and she drifted on towards the opening 
in the reef. The staystails still held ; and con- 
tent with their eflfect, or aware of the im- 
possibility of making more sail till a lull 
should succeed the first burst of the storm, 
Mr. Cheyne waited patiently. 

As the Osprey approached the opening, he 
went to the wheel, but as if unwilling to 
grieve the old quartermaster, who held the 
weather spokes, by any appearance of distrust, 
the Ueutenant took the lee side, motioning 
away the seamen whom he replaced. 

The ship drove on, every man on deck, their 
eyes wandering occasionally from the breakers 
on either side of the channel to Mr. Cheyne^s 
face, which was however like that of a 
statue. 

The Osprey was already in the channel, when 
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a grating feeling was experienced^ accompanied 
by the notion that the ship's progress had been 
arrested. On she glides^ and " Oh } oh !" breaks 
from every mouth. Scarcely is it uttered, when 
with a terrific jerk every man is thrown down, 
and the voice of Mr. Cheyne is heard, — 

*^ Save yourselves, lads ; she is fast V^ 
* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Long after, a vessel leaving the Cape of Good 
Hope on its course to Cape Horn saw a piece of 
a wreck with long strings of seaweed floating 
round it. 

With the curiosity which is so easily excited 
where few objects exist to inspire it, a boat 
was lowered, and the fragment brought on board ' 
and examined. 

The figure-head, though broken and defaced, 
was that of a bird; it might have been meant 
for an eagle or some bird of prey. 

^^ It is either the Osprey or the Kite" said the 
captain ; ^^ but I thought the Osprey was bound to 
the east.'' 

All in that gallant vessel had perished. The 
skill and endurance, and the serenity in the face 
of danger and death, which had dignified the 
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yeteran seamen^ with the eager zeal and glowing 
hopes of the youngs were alike stifled beneath 
the inexorable billows. 

There survived not one to tell the secret of 
that last mortal struggle with fate in which they 
had been worsted^ excepting Edmonds their cap- 
tain^ who in long exile on a desert island might 
envy their release from sufferings and where 
chances of ever revisiting England seemed hope- 
less^ and he could only guess how bravely that 
warrior crew had met their death. 

There was not one left to convey a message 
of love to those who would lie awake in the long 
nights^ listening to the roar of the winds and 
weeping for those who would never more know 
grief or anxiety. 

Winds and wild waters, dim and desolate. 
Their knell had rang. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

Fancy! best friend: whose blessed witchery, 
With loveliest prospects cheats the traveller 
O'er the long wearying desert of the world. 

SOUTHEY. 

When sunshine had succeeded storm on the fol- 
lowing days^ Cora became more calm^ and even 
cheerful. Hope dwells so readily with the young. 
She loves their smooth cheeks and beaming eyes^ 
and avoids with loathing the wrinkled brow and 
drooping lids of age. 

As nature began to smile over the ravages of 
the tempest, Cora forgot her great dread. Doubt- 
less the good ship Osprey must have been safely 
out of the Channel before the danger to the 
shipping had commenced. Her step grew light 
at the notion that to one living creature in the 
world she was dearer than all the rest of the 
universe. 

^^ Mamma loves Margaret as well or better 
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thau she loves me^ but lie loVes me above all^ 
and I love him better than life^ or anything that 
this world can give/' 

She half closed her eyes in the delicious 
reverie of their mutual devotion to each 
other. 

^^ Ah, but he should not have cheated me of that 
last embrace/' she said, and then she blushed, 
for she felt she longed to place her arms round 
his neck once more and find a resting-place for 
her head on his true breast. She was so recently 
married that she felt half suspicious that caresses 
were shame-giving and sinful — even lawful 
ones. 

Cora's simplicity must be pardoned, for Mrs. 
Noble had brought up her children very strictly, 
never speaking or allowing speech on any sub- 
ject likely to sully the purity of her daughters' 
minds. 

The few books which were accessible to them 
contained nothing likely to convey ofiFence, and 
French novels were then nearly unknown in 
England. 

Cora's secret spring of happiness was some- 
times troubled and sullied by the thought that 
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her mother would be grieved and angry at the 
eonceahnent of her marriage. 

She would tell them as soon as she got per- 
mission from Edmond. That would be soon^ 
no doubt. Then her mother and Margaret 
would be so happy. What a fortunate girl 
they would consider h^r in having secured a 
man so worthy in his conduct^ so noble in his 
sentiments^ of unstained lineage^ and the heir to 
vast possessions. 

She knew the rankling anxiety in her 
mother^s mind^ lest, when she died, Margaret 
and herself should be left without provi- 
sion. 

This would no longer weigh on her mother's 
spirits when her marriage was avowed. She 
should have money enough for them all, no 
doubt. 

How delicious it would be that poor mamma 
should have nice things to eat and good clothes 
to dress in. And Betty also — she should have 
the best doctor for her labouring breath, and the 
handsomest chintz for her Sunday gown. And 
thinking of these things, Cora looked with an ex^ 
pression of pleased and pitying tenderness on her 
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mother^s contrivances to make sixpence do duty 
for a shilling ; and lier mother, not understanding 
the expression^ was provoked at what she con- 
sidered a meaningless simper^ which indicated a 
want of proper sympathy with her eflforts to 
economize. 

Corals hopes and secret exultation made her 
more active than ever, and more tolerant of 
other people^s oddities 

She who had before her marriage Uved in a 
fairy realm of her own thoughts and imaginings, 
caring only for flowers and trees, — for country 
walks, and their praises as simg by Thomson and 
Cowper,now was seized by an ever-recurring desire 
to drop in, in the evening, on the household of 
Mr. Thomas Bowles. 

The attraction was the daily paper — ^the Courier 
— ^which was taken in at the bank, and which 
Mr. Thomas Bowles took home every day after 
banking hours to enjoy its broadsheet comfort- 
ably by his own fireside, in preference to that of 
the bank stove. 

Cora came every evening, and improvised a 
few civil speeches from her mother to the females 
of the family, and then dexterously glanced over 
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the shipping intelligence to see if there was any 
news of the Osprey. 

She exerted herself to talk of the prices of 
stocky and of the funds^ and of foreign politics 
as likely to influence them^ till Mr. Thomas Bowles 
observed with astonishment to his sisters^ after 
she had left them one evening, that — 

" Miss Cora's intellect had wonderftilly 
brightened since her visit to Abbotsbury. She 
was really become a very clever girl, — ^more 
a woman of the world than Margaret, but 
not so deep. Oh no — ^not so well informed 
in books/' said the banker, shaking his head; 
whilst Miss Honor Bowles observed to her sister 
and mother, when he left the room to see to the 
stove in his greenhouse, that — 

'^The mother having failed, that bold-faced 
girl the daughter was determined to marry Thomas, 
and to turn them out of house and home. 'Tis 
not Margaret now — ^they try all round to catch 
him, and he is such an ass to be taken with such 
blarney,'' she continued. On which the imbecile 
mother and the gentle elder sister mingled their 
tears, in anticipation of the desolation which was 
to be inflicted by the bold-faced minx, who 
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flashed on them in the dusk of every evenings 
like a bright particular star. 

The radiant beauty of the girl^ her intelligence 
and sweetness^ aflfected three of the party with 
pleasurable sensations; and though Miss Honor 
was as rude as she dared to be in a house not 
quite her own^ Cora took no heed of her efforts to 
draw the chairs close so that she could find no 
space near the fire^ nor of her broad hints that 
it was getting late^ and it was time for all 
well-behayed yoimg women to return home. 
She prattled on to Miss Bowles and her brother^ 
and contrived^ whilst her tongue ranged discur- 
sively, to cast her eyes over every line of the 
shipping intelligence. She saw the announce- 
ment of the loss of the boat in Plymouth Sound, 
after leaving the Osprey, and the gallantry of the 
artillerymen mentioned who had saved the crew. 
This accident consoled her for not hearing from 
Edmond. Probably he had written, and the 
letter had been lost during the accident. Once 
her heart bounded with pleasurable emotion, on 
seeing the Osprey had been spoken with. 

''There will be letters now,'' she thought, 
for Edmond told her that, sometimes, on passing 
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homeward-bound vessels^ the officers took the 
opportunity of sending by it letters kept ready 
for such a chance conveyance; but no letter 
came. 



p 2 



CHAPTEE XV. 

Hope no more I In peace he sleepeth ; 

All his pains and toils are o'er. 
"Tis thine eye alone that weepeth ; 

His is closed for evermore. 
He has gained the unknown river ; 

He has found a hero's grave ; 
There his head in peace for ever 

Bests beneath the dashing wave. 

The time arrived when, though her visits were as 
frequent as ever to the homestead of the banker, 
she seemed to find talking a great effort. She 
asked questions, but did not listen to the answers. 
She looked haggard and anxious, and himgrily 
seized on and devoured the paper, leaving the 
house as soon as she could after she had looked 
over its contents. 

"Whafs it all about?'' said Miss Honor. 
'^Tis my belief she's got a sweetheart at sea, 
and comes here to read about him." 
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Sometimes when the wintry rains beat against 
the glass^ and Cora stood leaning her brow 
against the wood-work of the window-frame, 
she used to hesitate whether she should leave the 
shelter of her mother^s house, and take her usual 
walk to the house of Mr. Thomas Bowles ; but the 
dread that she should miss any notice of the 
Osprey, by not seeing the paper, which would on 
the following morning be carried back to the 
unapproachable bank, and be duly filed, sent 
her out in all weathers, though Mrs. Noble 
never ceased to reproach her for the extrava- 
gant destruction of her clothes consequent 
upon their perpetual exposure to rain and 
sleet. 

^^What can you find to amuse you there 
amongst those old folks V' she used to ask, with 
some degree of asperity, for she did not under- 
stand why Cora could not be content with the 
society of herself and Margaret. 

Then the poor girl, trying to be playful, would 
say that '^ they were utterly out of the world in 
the small town of Trevedra. That no one would 
know it, should it please Heaven to take away 
their gracious King George III., unless she 
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went and read the paper. Even Cowper had 
said — 

'Twas pleasant through the loopholes of retreat 
To gaze on snch a world. 

And if he felt that, who was so wise, why should 
not she, who never pretended to any wisdom at 
all ? Besides, mamma ,you, as a soldier's widow, 
onght to care for the accounts from the Penin- 
sula. Why, even I care for the sufferings of our 
troops from the cold skies ; from the treachery of 
their pretended friends, from the attacks of their 
open enemies. It was only this evening that Mr. 
Thomas Bowles read me part of a letter from 
Colonel Polwhele to the coloneFs father. In an 
advance on the enemy, fourteen of his men were 
so exhausted by fatigue, cold, and starvation, that 
he allowed them to fall out. They made a fire 
on the mountain-side, and as the troops defiled, 
they saw them there, one man stretched out, 
another leaning his chin on his hand, another 
with his face concealed on his raised knees, 
round the blazing pine logs. Ten days after, 
the army was forced to retreat, and the 
troops conmianded by Colonel Polwhele re- 
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turned over the same mountain path. There, 
in the unperturbed stillness of the frozen 
earth — ^the dark pines spreading over them 
like a pall laden with incrustations of snow — 
each man was seen in the position in which 
he had been left. The chin on the palm * of 
the hand supported the head in which the eyes 
seemed still to be regarding the ashes of the 
burnt out fire. The head rested on the knees— 
but no thought of pain disturbed its repose. The 
extended frame of the third would never be called 
to action by any reveille less potent than the 
trump of doom. No wild dog nor wolf had dis- 
turbed the remains of those unfortunate or for- 
tunate men; no friendly hand gave them the 
rites of sepulture j no time was there for the 
amenities of civilization in the hurry of a desola- 
ting war. 

^' There now V said Cora, trying to be lively,. 
'^ you would never have known that, but for my^ 
having called on Mr. Thomas Bowles/' 

" Interesting, certainly, but I should not call 
it particularly cheerful,'' replied Mrs. Noble, 
twinkling away the tears from her eyes — for her 
sympathies were quickly aroused for sufferings 
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in which her husband might have participated 
had. his life been spared ; as it was^ she felt as 
did the fisherman's wife who laid and listened with 
gloomy satisfaction to the roar of the tempest 
which could no longer afifect her^ since her hus- 
band's grave was under the depths of the agitated 
ocean. 

' '^ Oh I mother^ mother I if I might but tell 
you I if I thought I could without injury to him ! 
I should then have the unutterable balm of your 
sympathy^ and instead of your considering me a 
careless idiot, wasting money for nothing, you 
would pity and forgive my anxieties V thought 
poor Cora. 

February had come, the weather was unusually 
severe. The tidal river of Trevedra was frozen 
at the sides, and the current in the centre crawled 
lazily along, like a decrepid old man whitened by 
the snows of many winters. 

Cora, wasted by anxiety, and with fading hope, 
was driven by the spirit of her sorrow into desert 
places. She loathed her mother's cheerful voice, 
her sister's sweet and placid demeanour ; nothing 
in her house accorded with the tumult of her 
own breast. She sickened with hope deferred. 
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There was no news of the Osprey, Her 
visits to Mr. Thomas Bowles assured her of 
this. 

Another anxiety now supervened. She was 
convinced that the fact of her marriage could not 
be always concealed. The conviction filled her 
with indescribable terror. Alas ! where was he 
who would have allayed her fears^ and whispered 
of coming joys in the possession of another bond 
to their union? For ever silent. It would 
seem that the roaring of the ocean would always 
deaden the tender tones of the voice which could 
not reach her across its vast expanse. She 
used to go out in those dark days of one of the 
severest winters known for centuries in England, 
so soon as she had swallowed her cup of weak 
tea in the morning, and walk by the side of the 
river. She walked so swiftly that she almost 
ran. She could not move at a reasonable pace ; 
she saw no one. The few fishermen who might 
have encountered her on the beach, had ceased 
to attempt to move their frost-bound boats, and 
having no occupation, loimged about the town, 
or disputed the possession of a handful of fire 
with their squalid wives or half-frozen children 
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— ^but the walking helped to pass away the day 
till it was time to call on Mr. Thomas Bowles^ 
and have a glimpse at the Courier, Alas I that 
point of interest in the twenty-four hours was 
at length denied her. On the evening of one 
day^ as she was returning from her walk on the 
beach^ she saw a knot of people standing at the 
door of the hotel at which the daily mail used 
to arrive — 

" What is it V' she asked involuntarily. 

" Well ! miss I The mail have come irregular 
for some days; sometimes an hour^ sometimes 
two hours after time^ but 'tis now two o'clock, 
and 'twas due at six this mornings so we think 
it can't come at all. Very like the horses and 
coachman and guards are all frozen up in the 



snow." 



A week passed on — ^ten days — and yet no mails 
arrived. 

^^ There must be news of the Osprey when the 
papers come at length — so many days will have 
passed/' said poor Cora to herself. 

She gave up going to call on the ladies at 
Mr. Thomas Bowles' house. 

There was no paper to be seen now, and she 
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was too careless^ too heart-sick^ to care for the 
deserved imputation that she only went for what 
information she could obtain. 

" WDl this frost never break up V she used to 
say impatiently every morning, on waking and 
finding the panes of glass encrusted with fairy 
pictures, which in her childhood she had believed 
the angels had painted in the night. 

^^ You never go to the Bowleses now, Cora — 
you really ought — ^^tis very ill-bred to let them 
think you only went to read the paper.'' 

" I will go this evening/' Cora replied, to get 
rid of the discussion. 

She suffered for her want of tact and civility 
in staying away. The sweet-tempered Miss 
Bowles and the imbecile old mother had missed 
the daily visits. The old lady maundered out 
some reproach, the tenour of which could be only 
guessed at by the tone. The elder daughter was 
grieved and dignified. The younger one, more 
spiteful than usual; she was malignant, and 
looked her character more fully, from an accident 
of nature^Hshe squinted. 

Miss Betsy, the eldest, had been the beUe 
of the Bodmin Coimty . Balls, and the ad- 
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miration she had received had left an ameliorating 
influence on her after life. 

The younger^ Miss Honor^ had never had a 
complimentary sentence — ^that '* sweet music of 
speech '' — addressed to her ; she was ugly ; she 
waA coarse in her person, and she squinted 
frightfully ; and she made her mind fit her body. 
When Cora came at length, she had flattered 
herself that Miss Honor's attention was engrossed 
by a cabbage-net, the manufacturing of which 
occupied her fingers. Her head was bent down 
over her work ; but one eye, with an upward 
squint, made notes of poor Cora's appear- 
ance. 

Of Miss Honor's eyes, the cook used spitefiiUy 
to observe that Miss Honor ought to occupy her 
place, for while one eye watched the boiling of 
the saucepan, the other glanced up the chimney 
to detect if any soot were likely to fall into it. 
Thus whilst one eye rested on the netting, the 
other scrutinized the figure of the yoimg visitor, 
who stood conveniently for inspection at some 
distance, at the other end of the room. 

Presently the result of her observations were 
given to the company. 
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She called attention to herself by a snort, 
which preceded her speech. 

" Trevedra air seems to agree with you. Miss 
Cora/' 

" Indeed V' said the girl, flushing crimson, in 
a way to verify seemingly the truth of the remark. 

" Yes, indeed \" she continued, with a short 
laugh. " You're double the size you were when 
you first came from Abbotsbury, or Nunsbury, 
or whatever you call the place.'' 

^^ "lis likely that her native air should agree 
with her," said the good-natured banker, seeing 
that Cora looked out of countenance, and not in 
the least suspecting the cause. 

^^ She wiU have to go to Spain or Portu- 
gal for that, then," retorted Miss Honor; 
"for she was born abroad, if all stories are 
true." 

" Never mind, Cora ; you look very handsome, 
my dear, any way. "lis better to be stout than 
thin. I wonder Honor does not think so, as she 
is stout herself. I hate to see girls with their 
waists screwed in till they look like wasps, and 
as if you might cut them in two with the snip 
of a pair of scissors." 
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Gora walked up to the enemy, to get too near 
to be within the reach of her guns. 

^' You have forgotten to take up one stitch. 
Miss Honor/' she observed, carrying the war 
into the enemy's coimtry. ^ 

^^ Drat it ! so I have — all along looking at 
you.'' And she began the tedious process of 
impicking all the knots, and forgot Cora and her 
suspicious appearance for the present, under 
cover of which diversion the young wife retreated 
to her mother's house. 

It may be considered unnatural that Mrs. 
Noble had not made the same observations as 
had suggested themselves to the spiteful brain of 
Miss Honor ; but nevertheless it is true that folks 
never observe what is always before their eyes, 
and similar cases are constantly happening un- 
suspected in the best regulated families, probably 
because in such households suspicion has no 
place. 

The snows of winter melted under the first 
warm suns of spring, but still there was no news 
of the Osprey — no letter from Edmond. She 
longed to ask some one whether this absence of 
intelligence was usual — ^whether there was any 
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foundation for the terrors whicli crept over her 
mind. She was always dreaming of Edmond, 
of a letter from him. She saw this letter in her 
dreams. She saw the faded look of the writing, 
the thin appearance of the foreign paper, but 
whenever she tried to take it up it slipped away ; 
sometimes it was lost behind the pillow of her 
mother^s easy chair, and she dared not dive her 
hand down to try to recover it. Her mother, 
unconscious, in Cora's sleeping thought, of her 
daughter's perplexity, got up and went away, but 
the letter was sought for in vain. At length 
she remembers it was put behind her own bed- 
pillow; she clutches it, and waking with the 
effort finds her hand clenched. 

The dream was so vivid that she will not open 
the compressed fingers, with the nails driven 
into the palms of her hand, and thus deprive 
herself of all hope. Alas ! the letter had no 
existence save in the magic of sleep. 

And now the necessity of deciding and acting 
for herself pressed on the unfortunate Cora. She 
must avow her marriage without awaiting Ed- 
mond's permission. He never could mean such 
sorrow and shame to light upon her as now im- 
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pended. She must write to the clerk to get a 
copy of the register of her marriage. A diffi- 
culty here presented itself which she had not 
previously thought about. She could not re- 
member having heard the name of the church 
where she had been married. She was an utter 
stranger to Plymouth, and had driven up with 
Edmond to the church-door in a hired carriage, 
so 'confased by the unexpected and novel pro- 
ceeding in which she was an actor that she had 
trusted everything to Edmond ; and whether she 
had been \mited to him in the church of All 
Souls^ Saint Mary^s, Saint John% or Saint 
Sepulchre's she had never inquired. One per- 
son, however, she knew would give her all the 
information she required, Martha, now Mrs. 
Searle. She addressed a letter to her, begging 
her to go to the church at which she had attended 
on the morning of Cora's marriage, and obtain 
a copy of the certificate, promising to send her 
two halfcrowns, one for the clerk's fee, and one 
for her own trouble. 

She awaited the answer to this letter with 
impatience. She had become very irritable and 
unreasonable with everyone. The least noise 
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jarred on her brain — the slightest movement in 
the room gave her uneasiness. She sat alone as 
much as possible in her own room^ which looked 
out on the small garden. In the distance a 
great oak tree fiimg its dark branches in bold 
relief against the saffiron of the setting sun. She 
was accustomed to watch for the beauty of this 
eflTect, which aflTected her with pleasure- — she 
scarcely knew why. 

Her evening calls on the Bowleses were given 
up. She never found the Osprey mentioned^ and 
she dreaded the spiteftd observations of Miss 
Honor. 

She longed for a recal to Abbotsbury^ that she 
-might hear some one talk of Edmond^ and learn 
whether the family stiU hoped for his return. 
She had inquired after the health of Lord and 
Lady Helmingham^ and had been answered by 
her ladyship^s direction by the maid^ " His lord- 
ship had nearly recovered^ and she was much as 
usual.'^ 

Cora wrote now once more^ for, with the way- 
wardness of sorrow and suspense, she longed that 
something might happen to break the monotony 
of her existence. 
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Before she could receive an answer firom 
Abbotsbury the post brought her a letter one 
morning,— a printed form, only containing hers 
to Martha, marked " Not known at this address*^ 

The necessity now seemed great that she 
should go to Plymouth, and try herself to find 
the church in which she had been married; but 
she knew not what excuse to offer her mother 
and sister. Luckily^ her renewed inquiries pro- 
cured for her firom Abbotsbury at length the 
invitation for which she pined. Lady Helming- 
ham begged her dear Miss Noble to give her the 
pleasure of her company as soon as she >could 
conyeniently,a8 Lord Helmingham was sufficiently 
recovered to go to town, and she should conse- 
quently be more than usually alone. 

Mrs. Noble rejoiced over this invitation, for 
the acquaintance had seemed dwindling away 
into nothing ; and the poor lady had no longer 
anything to boast of to her townsfolk, and espe- 
cially to the Bowles family. 

Mr. Thomas Bowles came as usual occasionally 
to drink a cup of tea with the widow and her 
daughters, and Corals coming departure was dis- 
cussed with interest on one of these occasions. 
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"Helmingham," said Mr. Thomas Bowles, medi- 
tatively^ one evening, when the tea and toast had 
been partaken of, and Cora was leaving the 
parlour, to watch the glory of the setting sun 
as usual ; ^' Helminghani. What has reminded 
me of that name lately, I wonder ? Ah ! I recol- 
lect now. I saw Captain Rogers, who landed at 
Falmouth yesterday, after a very quick passage 
from the Pacific, and passed through Trevedra. 
We had a chop together at the Boscawen Arms. 
What was it he said about Helmingham ? Ah I 
by-the-bye, has Lord Helmingham any relative 
in the navy ? Only one son, a barrister, I fancy.'' 

" Yes ; there is a Captain Helmingham. The 
eldest son is in the navy,'' said Mrs. Noble, for 
Cora was silent. 

" Then it was Helmingham that Bogers men- 
tioned." 

" What did Captain Sogers say," said Cora,, 
with the resolution of despair. 

" Oh I he said that he had picked up the fore- 
part of the wreck of a man-of-war ofi* Pitcaim'g. 
Island, and that from what remained of the figure- 
head, he judged it must have belonged to the 
Ospret/j or to the Kite, Both ships were sent out 
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to the Pacific station^ and one has probably been 
wrecked on a coral reef^ in which case^ he feared^ 
the crew must have perished. Captain Sogers 
knew the captain of the Kite, and so^ of course^ 
he hopes it is the Osprey that is lost.^ 



V 




CHAPTER XVI. 

Hope like a glimmermg taper's light 

Adonis and cheers the way, 
And still as darker grows the night, 

Emits a clearer ray. 

Goldsmith. 

Cora had. her hand on the handle of the door 
when this acconnt was given; she had but one 
object at the moment^ to reach her own room and 
turn the key in the lock^ this accomplished^ she 
sank on the floor^ not so insensible as to lose the 
consciousness of her crushing misery. She 
struggled to repress the shrieks of agony which 
rose to her lips. 

He was gone then I This was the cause of the 
wearing silence of suspense. He was gone — ^her 
husband — ^the father of her imbom child. That 
infant who would now find no Mend — ^no protector 
save herself in the world. Oh, that she could 
die, and her unborn child also ! 
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Presently she heard the front door close on the 
departing guest^ who had been the unconscious 
messenger of such frightful desolation. Then 
Margaret's step was heard at her door^ and her 
sister^s soft voice asked if Cora were ill, and 
could she do anything for her ? 

Cora answered that she had a headache, and 
was going to bed, and sent a kiss and a good 
night to her mother. 

It seemed an aggravation to Cora's suffer- 
ing that she dared not walk up and down 
the room all night in restless sorrow. This 
would have excited too much attention, and 
have disturbed the other inmates of the cot- 
tage. 

Presently she started up with a sudden revul- 
sion of hope : why should it not have been the 
Kite and not the Osprey that was wrecked ? Of 
course they would know at Abbotsbury all that 
could be known from the Admiralty, The 
position of the Kite with regard to its destination 
would convey to those acquainted with the sub- 
ject, facts which would leave little doubt as to 
which vessel had been wrecked 

" He is not dead. I shall see my husband 
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again/^ cried the poor girl^ tears now streammg 
over her pale cheeks. 

The town clock struck eleven. She was to 
leave Trevedra at nine o^clock on the following 
morning for Abbotsbniy. 

^' Ten hours before I go ; two days and a half 
before I can reach Abbotsbury. It would be 
three days if I leave the mail at Plymouth to 
look out for the church ; that is impossible^ I must 
go through without stopping. It would drive me 
mad to remain in this uncertainty.- Then she 
sat waiting sleepless through the hours of nighty 
tiU 8he shivered in the first cold glimpse of dawn. 
She felt as if she could never sleep tiU she knew 
the truth about the wreck. Her small amount 
of lu^age was packed^ and at six o^clock Betty 
brought her hot water. 

" I wanted to say a word to you. Miss Cora/^ 
she said, as she put down the tin can. '' You see, 
my dear, I have brought you back the guinea you 
gave me. Poor darliiig! I could not take it from you 
any way and you going travelling. ' Keep it, you 
may want it ; nobody knows what may happen 
when they are away from home, and you see, miss, 
Mr. Thomas Bowles gave me the guinea when 
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Miss Margaret told him about it. Proper grieved' 
he looked^ poor man ! to think that his own flesh 
and blood was so false as to try to cheat him^ for 
she never gave it back^ Miss Honor didn^t ; but 
here is yours, and I shall feel happier when you 
are away, poor lamb ! to think that I have not 
got it.'' 

Cora kissed the old withered cheek which Betty 
offered, and agreed to take the money. 

The frugal breakfast was ready at half-past 
seven, and at half-past eight, Cora, accompanied 
by her mother, stood at the door of the^ 
coach. 

A consciousness that she was deceiving Mrs» 
Noble, and that she had a hidden anxiety which 
she could not confide to her, made her eyes^ 
overflow with tears. 

'^ Don't cry, my dear !'' said Mrs. Noble, who 
had no toleration for what she considered senti-^ 
mental sorrows. " You know it is quite right 
that you should go to Abbotsbury, and you may 
let us know that you arrived safely. After that 
I shall not expect many letters, for they cost 
money, which neither of us can afford to pay. 
Perhaps when Lord Helmingham is at Abbots- 
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bury, he can give you a frank sometimes ; and^ 
by-the-bye, you might as well let us know if it 
is his lordship^s eldest son who is drowned. Poor 
fellow ! not so good-looking as the younger bro- 
ther, I think you said T' 

Cora loved her mother, but she felt relieved 
when the coachman climbed to the box, and a 
loud blast of the guard^s horn proclaimed that 
all were ready to start. Then she put her head 
out of the window, and waved her handkerchief 
to the widow, who walked back with an elastic 
step and cheerful spirit to the household in which 
she had one less to maintain. 

Cora understood her feeling, and mourned over 
the effects of that pinching poverty which made 
a tender mother glad of the absence of a dearly- 
loved child, for she never doubted her mother's 
tenderness ; but Mrs. Noble had the claims of 
justice to satisfy. Weekly bills had to be regu- 
larly paid, and such things are effectual dampers 
to hospitality when the income is insuffi- 
cient. 

Cora had money — ^the fifty pounds Edmond had 
given her waa untouched. Even if her marriage 
was admitted and published, she felt that she had 
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rather not burthen her mother's small household 
with the expense and trouble connected with the 
birth of her infant. She would go to some smaU 
lodging in the country, where she should be un- 
known. 

How would Lord Helmingham receive her 
claim to be considered his daughteNin-law ? 
She knew not, and felt a repugnance, almost 
invincible, to appeal to his commiseration. 

As she approached Ipswich, and at length was 
deposited at the Hotel, her heart ached at all the 
recollections connected with it. 

The Abbotsbury carriage was in the yard as 
the coach drove up, and whilst the horses were 
put to, Cora enquired of the mistress of the 
house if she knew the present address of her late 
servant Martha, who had married from her 
service. 

The landlady informed Cora that Martha had 
gone to America with her husband, and gave an 
address which she hoped might reach her in New 
York. This absence from Plymouth accounted 
to Cora for the imanswered letter. 

She dared not ask any questions of the land- 
lady about the family at Abbotsbury, with her 
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heart beating so tuinultuously that she felt faint 
and sick — she waited till the coachman and foot- 
man should mount the box, that she might observe 
their dress. 

'^ Thank Heaven ! they are not in mourning. 
It is not the Ospret/j after all/^ she said, as she 
was rolled along in the carriage to Abbots- 
bury. 

It was dark when she reached the mansion, and 
she was ushered at once to Lady Helmingham^s 
sitting room, where she found her lying as usual 
on her sofa. 

" Oh, my dear Miss Noble ! How very good 
of you to come at once. I am so dull — so very 
sad. You see, Lord Helmingham was obliged 
to go to town; and Lola — she is really very selfish. 
That girl would not give up a water party to 
which she was engaged, to come and keep me 
company. I shall get you to write and tell her 
that I am not alone, that she may see I don^t 
depend on her.^' 

Cora trusted that her ladyship was 
stronger ? 

" Yes, a little, not much. Rufus says ^ Ma belle 
mire J you look more fresh and charming than 
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ever / but I am not sure. You can't see me in 
this lights Cora. You shall tell me when the 
candles come. 

^^I hope/' said the lady, remembering at 
length her deficient politeness, ^'that you left 
your mother and sister in good health. I can 
hardly distinguish anything in this twilight, 
but it seems to me that you have grown stouter. 
Is Mrs. Noble a stout woman? K so, very 
likely you may resemble her as you grow older. 
Now sit down and FU tell you about Miss 
Louis. You know she is in love with. 
Rufus r' 

'^ Indeed V^ said Cora, trying to be interested,, 
and hoping that by listening attentively she 
might learn something of the subject that en» 
grossed all her thoughts. 

^' Yes ; did you never observe it ?'' 

'' Never.'' 

" Well I I wonder at that. It seemed to me 
so very marked.'' 

'^ And Mr. Helmingham — ^how is he affected ? 
Is the attachment mutual ?" 

^^ I am not sure. But I want to tell you 
about this water party. You must know that 
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Buftis has had an inyitation for the last three 
weeks^ and Lola wanted to go so mnch^ because 
she has the loveUest dressr-a very thin Indian 
muslin pelisse^ liiied with pink satin^ and richly 
ornamented with lace^ — a lace bonnet also lined 
with pink satin. She looks beautiful in it^ with 
her dark Uquid eyes, and clear, olive skin. 
She thinks that this dress will dispel all un- 
<;ertainty in the mind of Rufus^ and that she 
will return from the party engaged to him. For 
this reason she refused^ I believe, to return here 
to keep me company till the party is over ; but 
I think it very likely she will not be able to go, 
and that Bufus may be unable to attend 
himself. I am sure that, however willing he 
may be to resign himself to a half-caste wife as 
Mr. Hehningham, he would look a long while 
before he leaped in that direction, with the cer- 
tainty of being Lord Helmingham in the future ; 
and it would be quite contrary to etiquette for 
any relative of mine to go to a grand party ter- 
minating with a dance on board the yacht, under 
present circumstances.*' 

'^ What circumstances ?*' said Cora, desperately, 
but in a faint voice. 
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My dear child ! Why, what can you be about 
in such desert places as not to know what happens? 
Have you not read in the papers of the loss of 
the Osprey, and the probable fate of Captain 
Helmingham ? Such a pity — such a nice fel- 
low ! I never should have been moved to another 
room but for his contrivances. And, now I 
think of it, he was rather fond of you, I 
used to think ; but young men^s fancies often 
wear oflF.*' 

Lady Helmingham said this from an honest 
conviction of the truth of what she uttered. 
She had advised Edmond not to declare himself; 
and the marked coldness with which he had 
treated Cora afterwards convinced her that, sailor- 
like, he had been too easily attracted, and had 
freed himself with equal facility. 

Thus she ran on, whilst Cora sat in an easy- 
chair by the side of the sofa. Lady Helming- 
ham then began a description of a new wrap- 
per, worked with eyelet holes, through which 
coloured ribbons were to be passed; and being 
surprised at getting no answer to her query as 
to whether Cora would recommend pink or blue 
to be employed for the purpose, the lady 
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placed her jewelled hand on that of poor 
Cora^ and found it was death-like in cold^' 
ness^ and that her young companion was iu" 
sensible. 

Cora had suffered much from the shock of 
Mr. Thomas Bowles' first intelligence ; but the 
hope^ born of uncertainty, had buoyed her up 
through the fatigue and sleeplessness of travel- 
ling, and the news conveyed to her with 
such unconscious heartlessness, — the prattle 
about love and water parties, satin pe- 
lisses, and the anticipation of Rufus that he 
should enjoy the title which withheld Him from 
committing himself to the woman who loved 
him ; the indifference with which the stepmother 
spoke of him who had been all the world to Cora, 
seemed such a ghastly mixture of trivial and ap- 
palling subjects, that her head swam rounds 
and she did not fall from her chair because 
she was already nearly extended back within 
it. 

The lady rang her little hand-bell, and her 
maid came from the inner room. 

" Oh, Saunders ! here is Miss Noble ill, just 
as she came to me. 'Tis always my ill-luck to 
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be 80 inconyenienced. Just put some salts to 
her nose^ or sprinkle her face with water. Here's 
eau de Cologne. 'Tis really very provoking; 
folks will be ill at wrong times/' 

Cora heard these expressions as perception 
was retumrug to her overwrought brain. She 
muttered a few words that it was only fatigue^ 
and she should be better after half an hour in 
her own room^ to which Saunders conducted 
her ; with a silent observation that her lady^ 
though she was an invalid herself^ hadn't a bit 
of feeling for other people. 

The indignant abigail made a cup of her own 
iea^ and a slice of toast^ and carried it to Cora's 
bedroom ; for the second human disposition after 
the first shown in an attack on another is to do 
«ome little act worthy of self-gratulation that 
may evince one is not as other men are^ and 
Tompkins never puts his name down on the 
subscription-list for so handsome a sum as when 
he sees that of his Mend Hopkins opposite a 
very shabby one. 

Cora had fainted^ hope and life fading alike 
from her heart; but as the blood flowed on 
again^ hope revived also. She felt she must get 
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better and return to learn what she could glean* 
Airther from Lady Helmingham. All the crew 
might not have been lost. Surely the boats 
might have conveyed some survivors to islands' 
or mainland^ whence they might be brought if 
sought for. The difficulty Cora felt was, that 
whilst her very life seemed depending on the 
information she might receive^ Lady Helmingham,^ 
with unconscious cruelty, prattled incessantly on 
indifferent subjects, 

Cora felt like a sailor in an open boat, whose 
water-cask being exhausted, flings himself back 
with open mouth to catch the chance drops of 
rain ; or like that miserable youth left to wander 
and die of drought on the Darling Downs, 
with nothing to swaUow but a bag of dry 
biscuits. 

She aroused herself and bathed her aching 
head, and exchanging her travel-stained dress 
for clean clothes, she returned to Lady Hel- 
mingham's apartment, and intimated that she 
was ready to read to her, or to do anything 
which might contribute to her ladyship's amuse- 
ment. 

Lady Helmingham was pleased to see her 
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again. She longed to give her imprisoned 
thoughts voice and utterance to some one more 
intelligent than her maid. She began again, 
about the dressing-gown^ and suggested whether^ 
on the chance, or rather the certainty^ of their 
going into mourning, she had not better have 
ribbon of pale lavender colour; pink or blue 
would be too incongruous for mourning. 

^^ You see, my dear, it would be affectation 
on my part to pretend to be overwhelmed with 
grief for the loss of poor Edmond. I have sQcn 
next to nothing of him, though I admired very 
much all that T did see or hear of him, and I 
thought him a much finer fellow than Rtifus, 
who is so double-minded that one can never 
fathom the sinuosities of his mind. However^ 
he is much better looking, and will probably, 
indeed, certainly, be heir to the estates, as 
Edmond died unmarried, and so we must make 
the best of him.^^ 

" But is it certain ?^' said the . poor young 
wife — *'is it quite certain,^' and her voice 
trembled in spite of herself, ^^ that they are all 
lost V 

"I don't know; no one does know yet; and Lord 
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Helmingham went to town to obtain the most 
reliable intelligence from the Admiralty. Now 
I think of it, ITl tell him to bring me forty 
yards of grey ribbon, or bine, according a« the 
news he receives is favourable or not. I dare 
«ay he is very anxious himself.^^ 

^^ Is he Y^ said Cora, with a gleam of satisfac- 
tion in the prospect of some sympathy with her 
own anxiety. 

" Yes, my dear ! of course he is. There are 
all the new liveries, you know, just bought, and 
they must be set aside for mourning ones, and 
the mourning will have to be ordered. All these 
things take time and money ; and it really seems 
to me that my lord is more careful now he has 
such loads of money than when he had com- 
paratively little.^^ 

'^ If.^^ said Cora, ^' you could tell me some- 
thing about the chances of Captain Helming- 
ham^s life, I might advise you better about the 
mourning.^' 

^^ Well, this is how it stands. It seems there 
were two ships, the Osprey and the Kite. It was 
stated in the Courier that the figure-head of one 
had been picked up, but that it might have be- 
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longed to either vessel. Lord Helmingham went 
to London to find out where the Kite is supposed 
to be^ that he might judge of the probable fate 
of his eldest son. He will be back again in a 
few days^ and in the meantime Fll write and 
tell him to buy the ribbon^ coloured according 
to the intelligence he obtains; and now to 
another subject, Cora. I must confide to you 
my grief about Saunders. There was some 
valuable Mechlin lace I had in one of my 
drawers in the cabinet — ^locked, you observe — ' 
I cannot see about it myself, you know, child, 
and I have a shrewd suspicion I saw the iden- 
tical piece of lace on her cap on Sunday last.. 
I canH tell her to go and see whether she has^ 
unlawfully possessed herself of my property. 
You must take my key and do it for 
me." 

Cora suggested that it was unlikely that, if 
Saunders were conscious of dishonesty, she would 
have ventured to wear the purloined goods in 
the presence of the rightful owner; but her 
ladyship gave a short laugh, and observed that 
Cora did not know how daring the guilty mind 
became from long habit of sinning unsuspected. 
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or seemingly unsuspected ; that doubtless 
Saunders kept the cap out of sight for some 
weeks^ and had got so in the habit now of 
wearing it^ that she had probably half forgotten 
that it did not belong to her rightfully. 

" She is very useful to me/' said the invalid, 
^^ and I donH want to be obliged to part with 
her ; but if she robs me I must. And now, my 
dear, I have no end of valuable lace lappets, and 
I want you to arrange them for me, cutting out 
the borders and sprigs, and placing them on a 
large piece of blank lace, that they may be sent 
to the lace-mender's and applied carefully to the 
surface. - What I want you to do is to see the 
quantity, and when once placed you must mea* 
sure the borders and count the sprigs, for if 
my suspicions are just, Saunders will probably 
take the greater part herself.'' 

Cora promised to attend to these directions, 
and then took up '^ The Scottish Chiefe," hoping 
not to have to talk, and feeling that she could 
read on without the effort required to fit her 
answers to the requirements of her com- 
panion. 

Her voice was gentle and melodious, though 
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when at a pause in the reading Lady Helming- 
ham referred to some sentiment of devotion to 
his country uttered by the heroic Wallace, to 
which Cora had just given utterance, she found 
her reader utterly oblivious of what she had read 
a few minutes previously, and Lady Helmingham 
pronounced her in her own mind consequently 
to be a stupid girl. 

The next day was Sunday, and Saunders said 
that as my lady had Miss Noble, perhaps she 
might be allowed to attend divine service. 

Lady Helmingham assented, but relieved her 
mind to Cora when the door closed on the 
petitioner. ^^ I wonder how many folks would 
go to church if they went through secret passages, 
and prayed and Ustened in pews which prevented 
their seeing or being seen? Or how many 
would go if it were compulsory to wear some 
universal costimie like that of Les Sceurs de 
Chariti? Now, watch Saunders as she goes 
down the park. She is walking slowly because 
she has heard the slamming of the back door^ 
and believes that the two footmen are walking 
after her. I laugh to see the little wriggle of her 
gait and the affected movement of her head, as 
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she is conscious they are looking at her. There 
goes the housekeeper. The vanity there is a 
mixture of personal and adventitious. She con- 
siders herself a comely woman still, and that her 
personal charms and those of a gold watch at her 
girdle will find favour in the eyes of a wealthy 
farmer who has recently lost his wife. I was 
astonished at the increased consumption of 
isinglass and sherry some months since, and 
found they went in the shape of calPs-foot jelly 
to the dear departing whose place Mrs. Burton 
hoped to fill. Take away every mundane motive 
which induces folks to go to church, and 
how many of the congregation would re- 
main 5^' 

" That is partly true, dear lady ; but I feel sure 
there are those in sorrow who seek to repose 
their griefs in God^s temple. Those whose hopes 
are extinct on earth, who seek them in heaven ; 
those sick at heart with sin, who would find re- 
pentance and rest for their souls, and to whom 
adventitious circumstances lose their import- 
ance. I fear the congregations would be smaller. 
Lady Helmingham; but I believe that there 
would still be many attendants whose only object 
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in going to chnrch is to praiae and glorify their 
maker/' 

''Perliaps you are rights Miss Noble. But 
come^ my dear^ get the prayer-book and read 
me the morning service. We will pray for 
all ' those who travel by land and by water.' I 
sm growing rather uncharitable in my observa- 
tions^ and if praying would avail I am sure I 
would pray for Edmond; he is a nice^ honest 
feUow, and got me down into this room.'' 



CHAPTER XVIL 

for one life ! 

One single life from that devoted bark, 
Wluch sank unseen amidst the waters dark. 
In powerless strife. 

On the following day Lord Helmingham re^ 
turned. He looked grave and important^ and 
his aspect wore a demand for sympathy for the 
loss of the heir to his title and estates. 

There are griefe which are deeply hidden; there 
are griefs, of which folks, particularly women, 
seem proud ; and there are others so overwhelmf 
ing that the sufferer cares nothing either for their 
concealment or revelation. 

Lord Helmingham had received the condo* 
lences of the Lords of the Admiralty, and those 
of his friends whom he had seen in town. He 
had felt the importance of , knowing that a vessel 
had been sent out at once at his desire to see if any 
traces could be found of the survivors; for, alas I the 
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course of the Kite had been diametrically opposite 
to that of the Osprey, and of the Kite news had 
been received, which placed the safety of that 
vessel beyond a doubt. 

Lord Helmingham was breakfasting with Miss* 
Cora Noble when he detailed all these circum- 
stances to her, on the morning after his arrival, 
and he attributed her pale cheeks and quiverin&r 

sufferings, and thought what a charming girl she 
was, and how very sensitive. He had feared for 
Bufus; but his absence from home whilst Ed- 
mond was at Abbotsbury, had left him unen- 
lightened as to the attachment which had 
subsisted between his eldest son and an untitled 
and portionless girl. 

" You see," he continued, pleased by the effect 
of his own eloquence on the streaming eyes of 
the young lady, " a column of smoke was seen by 
a vessel passing some sand-bauks in the Pacific. 
Pieces of wreck were washiug about oq the 
neighbouring breakers, and it was thought that 
the fires were made to attract attention by part 
of the ship^s crew who had contrived to reach 
that inhospitable shore, where, unless for adven^ 
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titious aid, they must perish of hunger;'' and 
the father gulped down his mouthful of breakfast^ 
oppressed by the terrible image of the possible 
starvation of his eldest son. 

" They did not leave them/' said Cora — ^^ not 
leave them there to be starved, when they had 
food in their vessel T' and she spoke hoarsely 
and in jerks. 

" The vessel beat about for two days, and then 
returned to Sydney to give intelligence to the 
Governor, who promised to send some ship to see 
if the men could be taken oflf. The captain of the 
vessel which noticed the smoke said that, from the 
violence of the breakers over the reef, it was utterly 
impossible that any boat could reach the bank, or 
return from it in safety if by any possibility the 
first part of the task was accomplished ; but the 
swiffc sailing vessel, the Dart, has been sent out, 
with orders to examine aU the coast in the neigh- 
bourhood of the islands where the part of the 
Osprey was found. It is but a chance, for my 
son would never have abandoned his ship whilst 
any living soul was alive in it; and, therefore^, 
the meanest cabin boy would have had a better 
chance of surviving than he who commanded the 
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^hole crew. They say at the Admiralty/' observed 
the father, with a tremor in his voice, " that there 
was not a better officer or a finer fellow in the 
whole British navy than Captain Helmingham ; 
bnt they give but small hope of his ever retum« 
ing to us." 

Cora rose and left the room. She could not 
remain under the torture of concealment for 
another quarter of an hour. She longed to say 
to the bereaved father, " I am the wife, or the 
widow, of your departed son. Kty me ; own 
.me as all that is left to you of that noble- 
hearted young man.'' 

Her heart yearned to take this course, but she 
feared that her story would appear incredible 
sinless she could produce some proof of her 
veracity. 

She would write at once to Martha; but 
she feared it would be four months before an 
-answer could be obtained. The sooner, then, 
that the letter was written and posted the 
ietter, and she retired to her room for the 
purpose. 

She would drop it into the letter-bag just before 
4;he bag was given to the boy ; and as Bufiis was 
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from home, she had no fear of its being inter- 
cepted. Her letter ran thus, — 

" Abbotsbury. 

" Dear Martha, — I am in great distress on 
account of the probable loss of my dear husband,, 
by shipwreck, and the circumstance of our con- 
cealment of the marriage, of which you were,* 
except the sexton, the only witness. You will 
think me very stupid when I tell you that I 
cannot remember the name of the church in 
which you saw me united to my dear husband. 
I know nothing of Plymouth, but as that town 
is familiar to you, no doubt you observed at the 
time where we went, a circumstance which 
entirely escaped my observation, as we drove 
there in a carriage, and as I was so much occu- 
pied by the novelty of the circumstances in 
which I was placed. I could obtain the infor- 
mation which I am desirous of receiving by aid 
of an advertisement, but I should infinitely pre- 
fer hearing it from you, on account of the 
publicity which must result from any other- 
course of proceeding. 

" I do entreat you, dear Martha, to write to 
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me immediately on the receipt of this letter^ for 
in a very short period I shall be the mother of 
an infant, on whose claim to legitimaxjy I would 
not have even a momentary doubt. 

^^ I trust that your happiness hajs been as un- 
ruflSed and steady as mine was fleeting. I can- 
not forget^ dear Martha^ that you were mixed 
up with the happiest hours of my life. 

'' Your sincere friend, 

^^ CoBA Helmingham.^^ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Duplicity, to explain it by example, seems to consist in 
the composition of words and actions with an evil aim. 
He who uses it will accost his enemies instead of avoiding 
them, will praise in their presence those whom he has 
secretly imposed upon, and condole with them on their 
losses. — ^Translation fbom " Theophrastus," by A. M. 
Wood. 

" I WANT to see Mr. Tight/^ said Rufiis^ entering 
the office of that gentleman^ and addressing 
himself to the confidential clerk^ who did the 
rough work for that respectable principal. 

^^I don^t think the guv'nor will see you to- 
^ay, sir/^ said Mr. Harde^ quietly. " Much en- 
^aged^ you see.^' 

" I wanted to see him about that bill — ^bill for 
four hundred.^^ 

'^ Yes, I know, sir ; couldn^t meet it at three 

months, renewed for eight hundred, to be paid 

at the expiration of six ; twelve hundred at nine, 

.^sixteen hundred at twelve months — ^rather sharp! 
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Done by the insurance dodge to escape law pro- 
ceedings. Well, sir, I hope you're ready with 
the ready. Excuse a pun, sir; but I fear 
guv'nor wont renew any more ; says you're come 
to the length of your tether. My guv says he 
must go to your guv ; 'tis no use unless you can 
pay up the sixteen — ^wont see you, Fm afraid,, 
sir." 

'^ He be damned !" said Bufus, flushing an- 
grily. 

" All in good time, sir — ^he ! he ! he I Don't 
hurry any man's cattle, sir. Maybe, you know 
the rest." 

" Do you mean to say he wont see me ? Make 
him if you can ;" and Bufus threw his last guinea 
down on the table. 

Mr. Harde caught it on his thumb, and flicked 
it into the air with an aflectation of indifierence* 
Seeing, however, that it was coming down on 
Bufus's side of the table, he snatched at it and 
put it in his waistcoat pocket. 

^' 'Tis a bargain then ; and I shall call at five 
o'clock," said the young man. 

'' You may come, sir, but 'tis no use ; Mr^ 
Tight says he's sick of you." 
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Rufiis pretended not to hear^ and left the 
House. He had not expected such a rebuff. As 
Mr. Tight had renewed so often, he saw no 
reason why the sum might not mount up to two 
thousand pounds, as well as remain at sixteen 
himdred. 

He tried to think, but foimd the noise of the 
vehicles and the jostling of the passengers in- 
tolerable. He knew where there was a quiet 
square, which is entered by a smaU door- way and 
passage, and seems like a portion of the city of 
the dead, so gloomy are the houses, so withered 
even in spring the melancholy foliage of the 
trees. 

There he walked on the causeway, slowly and 
sadly, passing by the venerable college which 
gives its name to the gardens — or rather to the 
rank grass, which probably once deserved that 
designation. There he' escaped the irritation of 
discordant sounds, for the noise of London came 
with a smothered murmur through those dreary 
dwellings; but his prospects were sufficiently 
gloomy. 

''If he were to die, I must succeed. Surely 
he has little chance of life against mine,^^ said 
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BuAis^ alluding to his brother. '^ It is a long 
time since they heard of the Osprey, A week 
since they knew nothing except she had once 
hailed a home-bound barque. If I could but 
hear that she was lost — ^but lost — ^but lost/^ he 
continued to repeat to himself^ with his hands 
clenched till the nails dug themselves furrows 
in the whitened palms. 

Rufus did not care that the fulfilment of his 
wish would cost the lives of some hundreds of men. 
He was a miniature Napoleon^ and reckless how 
many were sacrificed to place him in the position 
he wished to attain. He was cramped by poverty, 
and he saw abundant wealth, position, and rank 
nearly within his grasp. 

'' Was ever a poor devil so driven into a comer 
by debt ?'' he exclaimed. " Was ever a poor devil 
so tantalized by the hope of possessing riches ? 
He must leave them to me if Edmond dies. He 
would have left them to me any way, but for 
that accursed title.'' 

He walked round and round the square, till 
he saw one or two persons observing him through 
the smutrbegrimed windows, flanked by curtains 
which drooped from the weight of their dust; 
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and then^ hearing the chimes of the neighbouring 
church tell the quarter, he returned to Mr. light's 
house, in order to be in time for his interview. 

Mr. Harde received him with a grin, and said 
''the guv'nor was in his drawing-room, reading his. 
letters.^' 

Mr. Tight was a small, lightly built man, 
especially neat in his person, and he piqued him- 
self on being gentleman-like. His face was 
sharp — a slice of a face as it were; his hair 
light, and slightly grey ; his eyes grey, and pro- 
jecting; and, with a retreating forehead, his 
outline generally resembled that of a bird of prey • 

He was folding up a letter from the country, 
of which the contents gave him intense satisfac- 
tion, for it said that his father was in a hopeless 
state, and that his dissolution might be hourly 
expected. The old man had been in the same 
line of business as his son, but he had carried it 
on too long — ^grew credulous and trusted the 
wrong people, so he became bankrupt, and 
was respectably supported by his affectionate son, 
who felt himself rather attached to the old man 
from the reversal of their positions. Still, when it 
is considered that heavy insurances would fall in 
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to Mr. Tight on his father's deaths and a con- 
«derable sum yearly be saved from his keep, his 
satisfSeustion was not unnatural. '^ He has had 
a good innings, poor old feUow !'' said the 
affectionate son ; '' I can afford him a handsome 
fmieral. Ah ! Mr. Hehningham V as Bufiis 
entered. *' Happy to see you, sir ; hope you 
have come to clear off that little long-standing 
account between us.'' 

" You seem to have some valuable works of 
art here,'' observed Bufiis, not seeming to hear 
the disagreeable greeting. '' That is a charming 
Watteau," pointing to a group of ladies and 
cavaliers in satins and velvets, who looked as if 
there was not such a thing as debt and usury in 
the world. 

" I know nothing of the value of such things," 
said Mr. Tight, quietly. '^ I took them as the only 
satisfaction I could obtain from a client, and 
very t^nsatisfactory I find them ; and that picture 
reminds me, Mr. Hehningham, of a party you 
talked to me about, only that was on the water, 
I believe, where you were to settle matters 
between yourself and an heiress. Hajs the party 
come off — and what may be the result ?" 
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" I believe you are still the object of attraction 
to all the young ladies of your acquaintance,'^ 
replied Rufus, with the slightest possible approach 
to a sneer in his tone ; " and not having 
approached the margin of that state of beatitude 
called an engagement, you do not know, pro- 
bably, that money is necessary to carry on 
the amatory war ; and the greater the prize to be 
gained the greater the preliminary expenditure ? 
'Tis for this reason,'^ added he in a tone which 
he meant to be most persuasive, ^^ that I have 
called to-day to beg you to renew the bill/' 

" It cannot be done, sir,'' said Mr. Tigtt 
without any heat, but in a tone of decision. 
''It is utterly out of the question, and unless 
you can give me the assurance that I shall 
receive the stipulated sum on Wednesday next, 
you must be prepared for the result." 

" Three months more can make no difference to 
such a millionnaire as yourself, and considering 
the rate of interest ^" 

" I believe— pardon me for interrupting you," 
said Mr. Tight — " you did not object to the rate 
of interest when you first came to borrow the 
four hundred pounds. If you thought my terms 
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exorbitant you were not obKged to accept 
them/' 

Bufus looked uneasy. 

•' Your father^ Lord Helmingham^ is quite well 
again, I understand/' added Mr. Tight, 
drily. 

'^ Shaky/' replied the son. 

'' I saw him at Whitehall when I called at 
the Admiralty" — (he went there about the 
Osprey, thought Bufiis) — " and I thought I had 
never seen a more hale or hearty gentleman — 
scarcely more than middle age.'' 

"Well/' exclaimed Rufos, "'tis useless to 
talk longer. Will you accommodate me now 
this once or not ? I can see a way out of my 
difficulties if you will ^" 

" Quite im ^Well, Mr. Harde, what do you 

want ?" 

"A gentleman must speak to you at once, 
sir. Important, he says." 

Mr. Tight politely apologized for the un- 
avoidable incivility of leaving his victim, and 
Bufus took from his pocket mechanically the 
evening paper he had bought of the newsboy 
and forgotten, and thought of only when he put 
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his hand in his pocket for his handkerchief to 
vipe the moisture from his brow, wrung by 
anxiety. He opened it at random, with no idea 
that the contents would interest him, flushed as 
he was with the pain and shame of his interview 
with the money-lender — ashamed of the entreaties 
he had made use of, pained at their failure to 
obtain his object. He starts, for his heart gives 
a sudden leap at his bosom. What is this ? 
*' Total destruction of his Majesty's ship Osprey^ 
and loss of all her crew.'' 

The first feeling of the mind in all great and 
imexpected crises of grief or joy is incredulity. 
" It can't be true," is ever the sentence which 
springs from the heart to the Ups. 

Rufns rubbed his eyes and looked again at 
the paragraph, which went on to say that from 
the pieces of wreck found in the Pacific, there 
was not a doubt but that the ill-fated vessel was 
lost somewhere on the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, and that from the well-known gallantry 
of the noble captain who conunanded her, there 
was not a chance of his having survived the 
wreck of his ship and the loss of his crew. 

It was true, then. The face of Rufas visibly 
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shortened^ a pleased smile on his lips^ and a 
softened expression in his eyes lighted up his 
handsome countenance. He gave utterance to 
his joy in three words-— 

" Tight be damned V 

Mr. Tight opening the door at the moment 
heard and understood the benediction^ and 
smiled. He was accustomed to those pretty- 
little complimentary ejaculations^ and did not 
mind them in the least. The open newspaper^ 
spread out on the table by the side of Bufus^ 
explained the expression of his client's face. 
The gentleman who had insisted on seeing him 
was an Admiralty derk whom Mr. Tight had 
in his clutches^ and who was bound to give him 
the earliest intelligence. 

Bufus rose as he entered^ and drew on his 
gloves of delicate straw colour^ of which the tips 
showed the contact with Mr. Tighf s city fund- 
ture. 

^^ I think you said^ Mr. Tight^ that it was im- 
possible to give me this accommodation ? In this 
case I will not trouble you farther^ as I know a 
person at the West-end who will do what is 
necessary.'' 
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''The fellow means Caliban/' muttered Mr. 
Tight ; " that must be stopped. Well, Mr. HeU 
mingham, I will not deny that it is inconvenient ; 
but stiU for ei, friend ^^ 

'' Pray do not put it on that ground/' said 
Bufus, loftily. '' I am not aware of any circum- 
stances that could admit of a plea of that 
nature/' 

" Confound his pride !" thought the money-? 
lender. '' Well, Mr. Helmingham, you will not 
£nd me hard or unreasonable. I will consent to 
renew the bill on the old terms ; and if you should 
require any farther accommodation, you will find 
it best for your own interest, I think, to keep 
away from that party at the West-end." 

" For your interest, Mr. Tight," said Rufus, 
bowing himself out. 

'' We will not dispute for trifles as we agree 
on the principal/' replied the money-lender, with 
a grim smile ; and Bufiis departed with a heart 
lightened of a heavy load. 

How happily he stepped over the pavement ! 
How indifferent he was to the jostling of the 
crowded street, — ^how careless of the insufferable 
roar of the great city ! The sums he owed the 
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money-lender^ and his debts to tradesmen^ would 
be but as drops abstracted from the ocean of 
wealth which he would possess as the future Lord 
Helmingham. 

Yes, his father looked " hale and hearty/' as 
Mr. Tight had said. He did not grudge the old 
man his years of future life — ^five, ten, even 
fifteen. With such a prize in the future he could 
afford to wait. 

He would go down to Abbotsbury and see how 
they took the intelligence, and he felt a little 
doubt as to whether he ought to present himself 
in mourning. He supposed so, but, like a wise 
man, he drove to his fiather's tailors' in Bond- 
street, and inquired whether mourning had been 
ordered for the servants, and was a little damped 
in his ardour to find that no communication of 
the sort had been made. 

He called, however, at the Admiralty, and 
heard from one of the junior clerks that not the 
sUghtest expectation existed that any of the crew 
of the Osprey could have survived. He composed 
his countenance to a look of deep dejection on 
receiving this intelligence, and went away with 
hopes as exulting as ever. 
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As he approached Abbotsbury he left the 
hired carriage to go round with his luggage 
to the back of the mansion^ and strolled 
across the park. How beautiful the old 
place looked in the setting sun. Venerable 
and hoary with Uchens, built at various 
periods, of red brick which time had sub- 
dued to a warm grey, it was now gleaming in 
the sunny rays through a purple veil of vapour. 
Part stood out against the blue tranquil sky — 
part was bosomed high in tufted trees. Long 
shadows were flung over the smooth grass from 
the old towers flanking the angles, and from the 
walls of solid masonry. 

The mansion told of the thoughts, inclinations, 
and acts of generations ; from the ancestor in the 
time of King John who built that low north 
side, with its high windows and narrow doorways, 
to him who sought counsel from Horace 
Walpole, and made imitation wings to in- 
crease the size and match the original build- 
ing. 

Rufus was not given to moralize over the rise 
and fall of the bygone generations of the Helm- 
inghams. His father's branch of the family 
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was not in the direct line^ and by chance had 
greatness thrust upon them. Bufus was a practical 
young man^ and though he was impressed by the 
glory and warmth of the setting sim uncon- 
sciously^ and was pervaded by a comfortable 
feeling of bodily enjoyment^ agreeing well with 
the anticipation of future wealth, he cared not 
for the glories of the purple light which 
illumined the trees^ unless where their rays fell 
on the massive trunks. Then he ran over quickly 
in his mind the probable value of an avenue of 
oaks^ just in their meridian^ about three hundred 
or three hundred and fifty years old^ and calcu- 
laied; for he was a good arithmetician^ how much 
in solid cash he should obtain at once from their 
sale. 

'^ The Government will like to purchase these,*' 
he said, " and will give the best price." 

Then he looked round him angrily to where 
some venerable monarchs of the park stretched 
their gigantic arms across the sky, some with 
branches fallen, devoid of foliage^ some with 
hollow trunks capable of hiding two or three 
persons. 

He sneered at the waste of good money ck- 
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emplified by their having been allowed to sink 
into decay. 

" They would fetch only the price of firewood,'' 
he said. What fools his ancestors were to allow 
them to stand. Then he smiled, in a pleased 
and gentle manner, to think that it was better he 
should have the firewood than that they should 
have obtained the price of the trees. 

Herds of deer fled before him. He put up 
his hands as in the act of firing at a noble buck. 
" Fll sell venison/' he thought. 

A little foal poked his velvet nose against the 
sleeve of the young man, and he turned and saw 
the handsome mother, glancing with anxious eyes 
at the stranger's greeting of her progeny. 

'' 111 breed for the turf," he said. '' A fine 
space for a gallop here." 

As he looked round to judge where the ex- 
ercising ground should be, he saw a little figure 
coming along from the direction of the house. 
Eufas saw, and the bounding of his heart proved 
his recognition-not that he knew of any reason 
for this heart shaking, as Cowper caUs it, but it 
used to be connected with that little figure 
carrying the post bag; and though nnconscions 
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of any present reason for anxiety^ the same ob- 
ject agitated him as it had some months pre- 
viously. 

^'I may as well know what they are all 
about at the house/^ he said ; and he dropped his 
pocket-handkerchief on the soft turf, and began 
to limp with an appearance of pain as he ap- 
proached the door. 

Mr. Bufos^ as the servants called him^ was a 
pleasant object to the boy. He connected him 
with the idea of presents of various sixpences and 
shillings ; and when he saw the young master 
Umping^ he was filled with pity for a suflFering 
with the nature of which he was well acquainted. 

For had not his mother walked in the middle 
of the night five miles for three weeks during the 
cold of that fearful weather last winter, that she 
might arrive at five o'clock by his bedside and 
dress his poor frost-bitten feet, which had then 
to be replaced into the wet and frost-stiffened 
highlowa ? 

How he had blessed her and the candle- 
grease and rag with which she had swathed his 
toes, before they were exposed to fresh torture. 

He supposed Mr. Bufus had a new boot on — 
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he had had a pair too small for him^ but he was 
obliged to wear them out. Mother could not 
afford another twelve shillings^ and his toes were 
crumpled up now; but Mr. Rufus he hoped 
would not wear his boots any more. 

Thus the child speculated^ and when Rufus 
came up^ the boy touched his little cap as a 
greeting to his old acquaintance. 

'' Oh ! my boy, I have dropped my hankerchief, 
and I am so lame. I wish you would run back 
and fetch it for me.'^ 

^^ Is it far, sir ? I shall catch it if the bag is 
late.'' 

'' No ; only a little way there. You can see 
a spot of white on the grass. Put down the bag 
and you will run the faster.'' 

The boy obeyed, and took the leather thong 
from his neck. 

'' Now run ;" and as the child fled towards 
the place indicated, Eufiis abstracted the letters 
and read the addresses. He started at seeing 
Cora's handwriting on the envelope of one, and 
put it in his pocket. The other letters were un- 
interesting, and replacing them hastily, he blessed 
the carelessness of the butler, who having for- 
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merly lost tlie key of the letter bag^ had broken it 
open and not taken the trouble to have it re- 
paired. 

If this incident seems unnatural to the reader 
I can only refer him or her^ if they reside in the 
country^ to the lock of their own post-bag^ and 
they will probably find that broken locks are the 
normal state of bags for the letters. 



END OF VOL. II. 
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